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THIS IS THE SEASON FOR DEEP PLOWING 





FA4te plowing should, as a rule, be deep plowing. By this | 

we mean that in practically all cases where the turning r= 
plow is used between now and next spring it should be put in 
just a little deeper than the land has usually been plowed be- 
fore. Where subsoiling is done, this is the time to do it. 

We believe in deep plowing and have scant sympathy with 
the advocates of three- or four-inch breaking, but ‘deep”’ 
plowing is a very elastic term, and the depth that is sufficient 
-on one soil may be sadly insufficient on another. Take the 
red-clay hill lands of the South, for example. Passing 
through these regions one will see slope after slope gullied or 
galled, long lines or glaring splotches of absolutely barren 
| soil, the results of a system of soil scratching and humus 
_*{ depletion. These lands need deeper plowing. Instead of three« 

| or four inches, seven or eight should be’ the usual depth for™ 
the tarning plow té ran; and if when the subsoil is dry, a sub- 
| soil plow can follow the tarning plow, so much the better. 
‘ By such plowing, the growing of cover crops in winter and the 
} filling of the soil with vegetable matter, the necessity for 
terracing these lands can 62 greatly reduced, and washing | 
largely prevented. ~ ayer 

On a level sandy soil, on the other hand, a man with a sub- 
soil plow would be entirely out of place. If the soil is very sandy, 
five or six inches is probably deep enough for any breaking. On 
the clay hillside there is a kard layer which should be broken up 
so that the water may soak down through it instead of rushing 
offand carrying the top soil with it; many of the sandy lands 
would be better if there was a compact stratum at the depth of a 
few inches. Thus it will be seen that the need for deep plowing 
may vary greatly with differing conditions. 

As a general rule. however, our soils are not broken deeply 
enough. We need deeper seed beds, anda larger water-holding 
capacity in our soils. The little one-horse plows, scratching two 
or three inches deep, have helped to impoverish thousands of 
acres of land and to keep poor thousands of faners. We need 
to double the depth of our plowing, on the average, and to get rid 
of the little makeshift plows and teans that are incapable of do- 
ing really good plowing. Of course, most farmers can’t throw 
away their plows or let their work stock go and get others all at 
once, neither can they double the depth of their cultivated soils 
all at once. They can, however, gradually get better implements 
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and better teams, and they can, when they g» to briat their land 
this fall or winter, put their plows down an inch or so deeper 
than they have been running, and next year, and the next, do 
the same until they get a loose, friable soil eight or ten inches 
deep. When they get such a depth of soil there will be less 
washing, less damage from drouth, less: drowning out, and lar- 
ger crops. , 

There is one thing to remember always, however: Deeper 
plowing alone may give better crops for a year or two, but it 
cannot permanently improve the land. In fact, it is doubtful, 
ordinarily, whether deep plowing alone will add enough to the 
crops to pay for the extra expense. Bat when the soil is gradu- 
ally deepened and at the same time gradaally filled with vege- 
table matter, and thus made porous, retentive of moisture und 
rife with bacterial activity, there will inevitably be a decided 
increase in the crops it produces, and the profits it yields. 

So we would urge every reader who expects to break any 
land between now and next spring to do deep2r plowing 
than has been his custom, to get down and work a little on “the 
farm that lies below the one he has been working;’’ but we would 











also ask him to remember that if he would get the most 
from this deeper plowing, he must see to it that as he makes 
his soil deeper he also makes it better by the addition to 
itof larger quantities of vegetable matter. Dzeper plow- 
ing is in most cases a necessity in soil improvement, but 
more humus is equally necessary, often more so. 
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Professor Massey’s. 
Editorial Page. 
Farm.and. Garden Work for October. 


HILE I BELIEVE that September is rath- 
V V er the best time for sowing oats, it is true, 
too, that I have seen excellent crops made 
¥rom October sowing. Do not waste labor with 
the open-furrow plan, but put the land into the 
best possible condition by re- 
peated harrowings and tramp- 
ing. Sowing oats in loose, 
lumpy and ill-prepared land is 

to invite winter killing. 

In sowing after corn do not 
re-plow the land but disk it 
about three inches deep and go 
over often enough to get the 
soil fine. A plank drag is an 
excellent implement to go over 

‘Proressorn MasseY. just before drilling the oats. 
Then, drill the seed in with a-disk wheat drill. 
‘THis will put the oats in at a uniform depth, and 
they will do much better than broadcasted and 
harrowed in. 

Then sow clean seed and heavy seed. If your 
fand is not infested with cheat, and you sow seed 
lean of cheat, you will never find any oats turn- 
fing to cheat, for no cheat ever came from an oat 
seed, or ever will. 
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PREPARATION FOR WHEAT.—wWhat I have 
tsaid in regard to the preparation of the soil for 
ats applies equally as well to the wheat crop. 
REivery time you run the harrow over the field you 
mare adding bushels to the crop. You can not get 
“the land too fine on the surface nor tramped over 
‘too much for the wheat crop. But do not sow 
wheat as early as oats, as the fall Hessian fly is 
<apt to be about. The best time to sow wheat is 
‘after the first white frost. Drill five pecks an 
‘acre, as a rule, and if the soil is not strong, add 
‘another peck, for the plants will not tiller as much 
‘on thin soil. Then determine that you will make 
the soil strong by good farming. A farmer who 
has been for years cultivating a-farm should con- 
‘sider it disgraceful to acknowledge that his land 
®s poor. He is responsible for its remaining poor. 


“CRIMSON OCLOVER.—wWhere the fall weather 
wf September has been too dry, I would not hesi- 
tate to sow crimson clover any time in October 
from central North Carolina south. The best 
stand I ever had was sown the first of November 
‘when the weather previous had been so dry that 
fit was not practicable to sow. Of course, as a 
‘rule, it is best to sow earlier. 

ww 

“CARE OF THE CORN.—Assuming that you 
“have cut and shocked your corn, see that the tops 
“of the shocks are well tied, or the wind may blow 
them down and spoil the stover. As soon as fair- 
ky well cured shuck the corn out. 
have the stover shredded, you can stack it outside 
“and it will keep very well. 

es 

"YN THE GARDEN.—tTurnips that are intended 
“only for spring grees I had rather sow the first 
of October than earlier. In fact, with the quick- 
wrowing varieties of the strap-leaved sorts I have 
made very good turnips from October sowing in 
North Carolina, and they were not pithy as the 
‘earlier-sown ‘ones are apt to be. Sown thickly 
‘now for spring greens, they will winter better 
\than the earlier sown ones. 

I am still sowing spinach. The late-sown 
spinach, too, will winter better sown thickly 
broadcast, but it can of course be sown in rows 
and given a cultivation before cold weather. 

I have gone over the chard and cut out all the 
old tough leaves so,that we will get a fresh new 
«growth, and they will grow till hard weather. 

My onion sets for early green onions have been 
planted, but it is still time enough for setting 
them. These sets I raised this season from seed 
wf White Queen, a fine early onion. 

I have grown, tco, a large lot of asparagus 
goots. As soon as the top are mature I will make 
trenches a foot deep and fill half full with old 
*wotten manure and rotted sods that were piled up 
Nast spring. Then the roots will be set on this 
<ompost two feet apart, the rows being three 
feet. In a large field plantation it ‘will be better 
to.make them four feet apart. The roots will be 
<evefed only three inehes, and will not be filled 
4n till spring after they start to grow. Then I 
smill.add a heavy dose of a high-grade fertilizer 


Then if you” 
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und work in the soil level. For years I have al- 
ways sown my asparagus seed right where I want- 
ed them to stand, and thinned them out two feet 
upart after sowing on compost in trenches as 
described above. But last spring I could not get 
the plot ready at once, and hence sowed. the seed 
for transplanting. 

The late snaps are not thriving as | hoped, for 
the intensely dry weather has checked them, but 
1 hope to have a lot to put in brine for the win- 
ter. Simply make a brine strong enough to pop 
u fresh egg and put the beans in stone jars and 
cover with the brine and weight them to keep 
them under the brine. 

The green worms have been at work on my Iet- 
tuce plants and curled kale. I have picked off a 
great many, and then at my wife’s suggestion, I 
have been sprinkling them with the watering can 
with the soapsuds left from the week’s wash, 
and I find them good not only to clean off the 
worms, but to help the plants grow. 

We are still getting fine pods of okra, and I left 
the earliest pods to ripen for seed, as in this way 
[ will get dwarfer and earlier plants. The Kleck- 
ly Favorite is the earliest, but the Perkins Mam- 
moth is better. It belongs to the White Velvet 
class. . 
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CROPS UNDER GLASS.—My third sowing of 

lettuce seed was made the middle of September. 





BUY A FARM THIS FALL. 


Buy some dirt, Mr. Renter. Get ready 
to do it this fall. And buy it in your 
own State, or certainly here in the South. 
Don’t go North or West. If you can’t 
getasmall farm where you are, there 
are counties not far away where land 
can be bought on reasonable terms. The 
man who owns his own farm has an in- 
dependence the renter can never hope 
for, and every forward movement of the 
community makes himricher. Get a few 
acres of land by all means. 











The plants from the first sowing are now set in 
the frame, and I hope to head them without 
using the glass. I have two lines of frames in 
my garden each with fourteen of the double-glazed 
sashes. The first outlay for these is quite ex- 
pensive, now that lumber and glass is high, for 
these two frames with the sashes have cost me 
over $100. But I expect to make a big interest 
on that amount with them this winter. 

One line of sashes has the fall crop of lettuce. 
This will be out in°November, and I will at once 
sow that frame with Eclipse beets and radishes, 
making the rows about five inches apart across 
the frame, and sowing French Breakfast radishes 
and Eclipse beets alternately. The radishes will 
come out during the winter, and the beets will 
then stand in rows ten inches apart, and I hope 
to get them off in March and then harden off my 
tomato plants started in a small frame elsewhere. 

The other line of frames will be set in the later 
lettuce for heading in winter, and will be fol- 
lowed with radishes, and after the radishes with 
cucumbers. I have found that when the frames 
are well banked on the outside these double- 
glazed sashes will keep out the frost completely. 

Of course, the frames have cost some money, 
but they will pay a good interest at once, and as 
the sashes are made of clear Louisiana cypress 
heart, they will last longer than I will, in all prob- 
ability. 

Then my wife has lately been using the sashes 
for drying apples. The fruit was spread on one 
sash and two pieces of scantling laid across the 
ends and a sash laid over, and in the hot sun 
the. apples dried as well as in an evaporator. 
Where one has a good deal of fruit that would 
otherwise be wasted, it will pay to get the sashes 
for this alone. 





The Demonstration Work being done all over 
the South by Dr. Knapp and his assistants is, 
doubtless, doing good. But what I would like to 
see are demonstrations, regularly and fully prac- 
ticed- over every man’s whole farm; demonstra- 
tions of the value of real farming as contrasted 
with getting big crops through a lavish use of fer- 
tilizers; demonstrations of systematic rotations of 
crops carried out year after year at. less cost than 
the happy-go-lucky methods that have demon- 
strated their power to ruin the soil and impov- 
erish the farmer. : y | 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE, 
Value of Coal Ashes. 


HEMISTS TELL us that there is no. plant food 
C in.coal ashes of ahy amount; but tomato 
plants seem to thrive wonderfully in them. 
Years ago I had an old pile of ashes in a neg- 
lected corner, and a tomato plant started right on 
top the pile which was three feet or more high. 
I let it alone and never had a tomato plant bear 
more or longer. Last Spring when I was taking 
young tomato plants from the frame where the 
seed were sown, to transplant them to another 
frame for hardening them off, there were two lit- 
tle stunted plants thrown aside and they fell on 
the coal ashes with which I had banked the out- 
side of the frame. They rooted and grew, and I 
let them alone, and now they are the rankest and 
greenest plants in the garden and are giving fine 
fruit. I am of the opinion that the value of the 
coal ashes lies in their moisture-retaining nature, 
and that the roots have gotten through into the 
rich soil and the ashes have acted as a mulch to 
keep the vines fresh all through the hot weather 
when the cultivated plants have been getting ex- 
hausted. As I burn coal, I shall save the ashes 
and sift them and will, next spring, use the sifted 
ashes as a thick mulch around my tomato plants, 
or at least some of them, and find out if there is 
any appreciable difference between these and those 
not so mulched. And further, I will test them on 
eggplants, for this season my eggplants have fail- 
ed largely from drouth and rot. 

The rot I can control by spraying, and the ashes 
will make a fine mulch to retain moisture in my 
sandy soil. I once spread coal ashes on a pasture, 
and as far as the ashes went I had a splendid 
growth of white clover. 

Of course, where, as in the cooking stove, the 
fire is made up daily with wood, there will be a 
better ash so far as plant food is concerned, and 
while in our heating stoves the first is kept going, 
it is very commonly let go out in the kitchen, 


and there are wood ashes mixed daily with the 
coal ashes. 





Notes and Comments. 


he got his peas threshed out by a man with a 
flail cheaper than he could have threshed them 
with his wheat thresher, though he had a thresh- 
ing outfit of his own. Doubtless he got them in ~ 
better shape, for the wheat thresher would have ~ 
broken a great part of them. But he reminds | 
me of a man who wrote some years ago that he 
found that it was too costly to cut up corn silage 
with a machine, and he chopped the corn up with 
a hatchet. I saw the Koger machine thresh and 
clean perfectly half a bushel of peas a minute, and 
no man with a flail can beat that. Then we have 
here ‘a little machine that a farmer can own and 
let his peas ripen in rows, and two mules will 
draw it down the rows and gather the peas, thresh 
and partly fan them and carry them till the re- 
ceptacle is full and they can be run into sacks. ~ 
This machine is for seed only, for the peas must © 
stand in rows till dead ripe and the vines are left © 
on the land. There is no hay made, but the soil | 
gets the benefit of the organic matter. The Koger 
machine threshes from the cured hay in the barn 
and can be used all winter for an entire neighbor- 
hood. But the other machine can be owned by 
the individual farmer, and if he wants peas only, 
it is a good thing, for I have seen it work, too. 
It is made by Tharp & Sexton. 
2 7 
OLD PASTURE.—A pasture seeded down four — 
years ago has a good deal of Bermuda and Japan 
clover. Wants to increase the value of the pas- 
ture without turning it. Disk it well both ways | 
and sow plenty of seed of tall meadow oats grass ~ 
and orchard grass and roll down smooth. Then ~ 
in spring apply 300 pounds of raw bone meal per a 
acre and top dress it with bone every spring and ~ 
you will rapidly improve the grass if you scatter © 
the droppings often with a smoothing harrow and 
mow down all weed growth. It will never carry © 
two steers per acre, I think, though it is perfectly © 
possible to get it to carry one well: * 


T ONE of the papers recently a man wrote that 
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DISEASED COWPEAS.—Where pea leaves turn © 
yellow and fall prematurely it would seem that | 
there is a deficiency of nitrogen and the peas aré © 
not making nodules freely; or, it may be that™ 
nematodes are in the soil. These can be detected © 
by swellings on the roots different from the nod- © 
ules, and if these are there, peas cannot be grown | 
on that soil till they are starved out by keepin 
the soil absolutely clean of growth. If lack of 
inoculation is the trouble, scatter soil from a fie! 
where they thrive. 


A 
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BY BUILDING UP 


SOIL FERTILITYE 


rove Southern Soils—Our Great 


Need of More Live Stock and More Leguminous Crops. 


Little Has Yet Been Done to Imp 
By Tait 
S FAR AS the greater part of 
Av South is concerned, it is not 
now so much a question of con- 
serving soil fertility as one of build- 
ing up or increasing soil fertility. 
Generally our lands are not sufficient- 
ly productive to yield profitable re- 
turns of the staple or popular crops. 
For instance, from 1866 to 1875 we 
produced 176.4 pounds of cotton per 
acre; from 1876 to 1885, 171.4 
pounds, from 1886 to 1895, 175.9 
pounds; from 1896 to 1905, 182.6 
pounds, and for the next four years 
the average was 183.1 pounds per 
acre. In other words, in about 35 
years we have increased the average 
yield of lint cotton about six or seven 
pounds per acre. 

These figures show two facts, 

which should be of vital interest to 
every Southern farmer: First, the 
crop of cotton produced per acre is 
too small for profit and, therefore, as 
long as this continues our chief crop 
and we produce such a very low yield 
the country can never become rich 
and prosperous. Second, the fertili- 
ty of our soil has not increased dur- 
ing the last thirty-five years. 

Our Soils Are Not Improving. 

Of course, the boll weevil has re- 
duced the yield slightly from what it 
would probably have been in the 
western portion of the Cotton Belt, 
but this is certainly more than com- 
pensated for by the better methods of 
cultivation, better seed and greater 
use of commercial fertilizers. During 
these thirty-five years, in which 
we have increased the average yield 
of cotton per acre 6.7 pounds; the 
use of commercial fertilizers has in- 
creased many fold. On a total acre- 
age of 31,000,000 acres planted to 

cotton the increase of 6.7 pounds per 

acre at 12 cents per pound is worth 
$25,728,000 and the increased value 
of the seed would raise the total in- 
creased value to $30,000,000. This 
increase in the value of the cotton 
crop has, therefore, been fully offset 
by the increased value of the fertil- 
izers used and the inevitable con- 
Clusion is that with the same sort of 
cultivation and fertilization used 35 
years ago our lands would not now 
Produce as much cotton per acre as 
they did at that time. That is, we 
are face to face with the problem of 
an insufficient crop yield to bring pro- 
fitable returns and a decreasing soil 
fertility. 

An examination of the average 
corn yields will reveal much the 
8ame condition of affairs. In certain 
Sections a few individuals have in- 
creased their corn yields, and possibly 
the entire South has slightly increas- 
ed its average, but the country as a 
Whole averaged 26.2 bushels per acre 
from 1867 to 1876, and only 25.8 
bushels per acre during the last three 
years, and only 25.4 bushels per acre 
from 1897 to 1906. 


Our Two Great Soil Needs. 

These facts are not pleasant to con- 
template and are likely to cast a 
Shadow over the glowing optimism of 
Some of our orator-agriculturalists; 
Ze they are stern facts which should 
use us to think and act with more 
Intelligence than in the past. Drain- 
age and humus are the two great 
needs of Southern soils and these 
omy be given prominent places in 
ur future agricultural operations if 
our soi] fertility is to be increased. 
At this time there seems to be a re- 
val among certain so-called scien- 
fic agriculturalists, of that old be- 
ef, to which the South has clung 
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Butler. 


through all these years of decreasing 
soil fertility, that live stock are not 
necessary to the economical main- 
tainance or increasing of soil fertil- 
ity. We are told that it is more pro- 
fitable to plow under the corn stover, 
the straws, legumes and other coarse 
fodders than to feed them to live 
stock. They should revise their 
statements to something like this: 
“Tt is more profitable to grow leg: 
umes and turn them under than to 
not grow them at all and it will pay 
better to turn under the corn stalks 
and straws than to burn them.” 

The South produces’ cottonseed 
sufficient to make from 2 to 2% mil- 
lion tons of cottonseed meal. Few, 
even among the chemists, will tell us 


gather the crops themselves. 
lions of acres now in coro or growing 
weeds should be growing soy beans, 
cowpeas, or velvet beans for live 
stock to graze during the fall and 
winter, and so long as a crop of cow- 
peas or soy beans will produce from 
150 to 400 pounds of growth in hogs 
that will sell for $8 a hundred, it is 


little short of ridiculous to talk of 


turning these crops under and wast- 
ing their feeding value. But if the 
farmer just will not provide the live 
stock to consume the feeds produced, 
then, of course, grow the legumes 
anyway and plow them under, for we 
must have increased soil fertility or 
we are agriculturally doomed, and 
this will profitably increase soil fer- 
tility beyond a doubt. 





THE ONE ROAD TO PROSPERITY. 


I have been mowing peas and soy 
beans all day to-day, and as I sat 
down at my desk to-night I could not 
help but think of the difference be- 
tween the productivity of the land 
we have been working today and that 
of the same land ten years ago—not 





TEN THINGS TO 


for these crops until ready to 
bluestone or formalin. 


clover, rape, rye, turnips. 

4. Keep the cotton picked 
after it is baled. 

5. Prepare for the storing 


see if it will not pay to build 


keep them in the dry next wi 


cial attention. 


wet spots; prepare for better 
9. Prepare to set out some 


10. Look after the house 





1. Sow oats; begin wheat sowing; keep working all lands 


2. Keep on planting cover and pasture crops, vetch, crimson 


3. Gather in the corn; get the fodder or stover and all the 
hay possible under shelter or in good stacks. 


6. Fix a shelter, if there is none, for the farm tools, and 


7. Push the hogs—they should be gaining rapidly now; 
give all young stock, especially the colts and dairy calves, spe- 


8. Do some fall plowing; get out stumps and bushes; drain 


and grapes; plant winter-growing vegetables. 


and vines; do needed repairing and painting; arrange a more 
convenient water supply for the coming winter. 


DO THIS MONTH. 


sow; treat seed, if smutty, with 


as it ripens; put it under shelter 


of winter vegetables and fruits; 
a potato house. 


nter. 


crops next year. 
fruit trees, also some berries 


and yard; plant some shrubbery 
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Mil~yus, my friends, by the use of better 
judgment in handling our work, bet- 

ter tools to work with, more pastures, 
Latter stock, ete., put these idle acres 


to work producing cash; then all our 
problems that require cash in their- 
working out will take care of them- 
selves, A. L. FRENCH. 
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BE font ey 
F interested in farming, get our FREE 
book called “ BETTER FARMING.” 


It tells all about— 






ws Alfalfa Making Hay 
Dairying Fighting Frost 
Seed Wheat Silos c 
Corn Crops Cultivation 
Stock Feeding Cotton Crops 
Art of Plowing Soil Fertility 
Boll Weevil Gasolene Engines 


Controlling Weeds 


Hired Help 
Costs Big Money 


Your land is high priced and hired help expensive. 
There is only one way to make big money—use ime 
plements that cut down the cost of your crops. Isn’t 
it true that when you break something on a plow it 
is nearly always a cast part? Wherever strain comes 
on a John Deere Plow there you willfind steel—too} 
steel. Take any plow that has had hard work for 
five years, put it along side of a John Deere which 
has been in service that long—and see the difference. 
Then there is no paint to cover up poor material. 
You can see the wear and the defects. The Joho 
Deere will be solid, staunch and ready for the hard- 
est job. Then you begin to know that quality counts. 


Adjusting Plows 
j 


You can take pride in owning a John Deere — 
the standard plow of the world for 
two generations. 














that all of this meal should not be fed 
in the South. Certainly all will agree 
that most of it should be fed in the 
South and the manure go back on 
Southern soils. Those who are dis- 
posed to doubt this are referred to 
the results obtained by Conner at the 
South Carolina Experiment Station, 
and Soule at the Georgia Agricultural 
College where larger increases in 
yields were obtained from the man- 
ure from feeding a ton of cottonseed 
meal than from applying a ton of 
meal direct to the soil. If all this 
cottonseed meal is to be fed in the 
South and the rough forage plowed 
under, we fear the ration will lack 
variety, balance and bulk. We need 
all the legume and grass hays, all 
the corn stover and straws and all 
the silage we can produce to form the 
roughage with which to feed our cot- 
tonseed meal, and it is false doctrine 
to preach that a ton of legume hay, 
which in the feeding need not lose 
more than from 20 to 25 per cent of 
its fertilizing value, will not pay for 
the harvesting, feeding and return of 
the soil manure to the fields, when 
we know the rich feeding value of 
these hays. 
When It Pays to Turn Under Crops. 
If you could grow a good crop of 
legumes on very poor land, which 
you can not, it might pay to turn 
under one crop to supply humus, but 
even this is doubtful and as 4& gen- 
eral rule, it will not pay to sacrifice 
the feeding value of a crop when 
this may be saved at a loss of from 
10 to 15 per cent of its fertilizer 
value, as may be done in the South 
by allowing the stock to graze or 





less than $50 worth of hay to the acre 
today where broom-straw and “hen’s 
nest’’ grew ten years ago. There is 
land enough “laying out’’ in the 
South this summer, were it producing 
even a moderate crop, to pay for 
macadamizing all our main roads and 
carefully grading the balance. Let 
















We will send you the 80-page, illus- 
trated book free if you write and ask for 


Package No. 2 


Mention the package number sure, then 
you will get exactly the right stuff. 


DEERE & COMPANY, MOLINE, ILL. 
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the cotton. 
Enrichment of the Soil. 


No matter how big or how litt 





THE COLE MFG. CO., 


SAVES 2-3 OF THE LABOR 


Specially made for sowing Oats or Wheat in Cotton Fields. 
The Cole Grain Drill is the Key to Crop Rotation and the 


Furrow Oat Sower 





No damage to 


le your farm may be this machine 


will save labor and make more money for you than any ef the expen- 
sive two-horse or three-horse drills. 


Free Booklet gives full information. 


Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 
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SHALL WE SOW CRIMSON CLOVER OR VETCH? 


Some of the Advantages and Disadvantages of Each Crop—The 
High Price of Crimson Clover Seed—Two Varieties of Vetch. 


By Prof. J. 


HILE THE WRITER has a 
\\ high appreciation of several 
of the vetches and of a num- 
ber of clovers, he has usually, here- 
tofore, recommended crimson clover 
as a more practicable soil-improv- 
ing crop for extensive use than any 
of the vetches, when the aim is chief- 
ly soil improvement, and not forage. 
This recommendation has been chief- 
ly based upon the fact that at prices 
which prevailed until recently, the 
cost of seeding an acre was less with 
crimson clover than with any of the 
vetches or with bur clover. How- 
ever the price of crimson clover seed 
has more than doubled in 1909 and 
1910 as compared with earlier years. 
This necessitates a re-examination of 
the advantages of the several plants 
among which choice must be made as 
winter cover crops. 

Seedsmen are now quoting crim- 
son clover at about fifteen cents per 
pound. I have recently had consid- 
erable correspondence with them with 
the hope that there might be a 
prospect of decline in price later in 
the season, after larger importations 
of European seed should have reach- 
ed this country. ‘This correspondence 
developed no prospect of a reduction 
in price. 

According to recent quotations, we 
may take fifteen cents per pound as 
the price which most men will have 
to pay for small quantities of crimson 
clover seed, nine or ten cents for 
hairy vetch, and five and one-half to 
six cents for common, or Oregon, 
vetch. (Vicia sativa.) 

With such high price for seed of 
crimson clover, one can no longer af- 
ford to sow as much as 20 pounds per 
acre, an amount which has some- 
times been used with apparent ad- 
vantage. This year not over 15 
pounds per acre can be risked, and 
it is well to remember that this is 
usually considered the standard 
amount, 4: 

Indeed, this year where condition 
are favorable for prompt germina- 
tion—for example, when the seed 
can be sown soon after a rather heavy 
rain, it will probably be advisable for 
those who have large areas to reduce 
the amount of seed to 12 pounds per 
acre. However, this reduction in- 
volves some risk, especially if the 
land be rather poor so that the plants 
will not branch freely, or if the date 
of sowing be rather late, thus re- 
ducing stooling, or if this be the 
first year on which crimson clover 
has been grown on a given field. In 
the latter case more than the usual 
amount of seed seems to be advis- 
able, for the reason that it is rather 
dificult by any method of in- 
oculation to get every plant inocu- 
lated. The failure of some plants 
to bear tubercles results in their be- 
ing greatly dwarfed and thus in thin- 
ning the stand. 

Fifteen pounds of crimson clover 
seed at 15 cents per pound, makes 
the cost per acre $2.25. This is a 
larger amount than one cares to in- 
vest on a large scale for a plant 
which is by no means certain when 
grown for the first time and which 
brings in no cash returns. However, 
if crimson clover becomes thoroughly 
inoculated, as may be expected when 
half a ton or more of inoculating soil 
is used from the roots of some true 
clover—for example, crimson clover, 
red clover, white clover, or annual 
white clover—the fertilizing value of 
the nitrogen stored up by the win- 
ter’s growth of crimson clover will 
far exceed $2.25. Indeed, the in- 
crease in the cash value of the cot- 
ton, sorghum, corn, or sweet potato 
crop following this legume may be 


F, Duggar. 


expected to be three to ten times 
even this large investment in seed. 

Let us see whether it would be 
practicable to substitute either of 
the vetches. Undoubtedly this would 
be advantageous wherever it is ex- 
pected to utilize the cover crop for 
hay or for pasturage, as well as for 
soil improvement. Hairy vetch is un- 
der ordinary conditions, the best of 
the vetches, which thus far have 
been generally tried. Its chief dis- 
advantage as compared with crim- 
son clover, is the fact that it occu- 
pies the land several weeks later in 
the spring, seldom being ready to cut 
before the 1st of May, while crimson 
clover can be cut near the middle of 
April or plowed under about the Ist 
of that month. 

By sowing 22% pounds of hairy 
vetch seed per acre, which is almost 
as small an amount as can be used 
if vetch is expected to constitute any 
large proportion of the hay, the cost 
for vetch seed exactly equals that for 
crimson clover seed. In addition 
there must be sown in combination 
with the vetch one of the grains, say 
two bushels per acre of Red Rust- 
Proof oats, involving an additional 
cost of $1.50, or a total of $3.75 per 
acre. Certainly the crop of hay pro- 
duced will justify this rather large 
expenditure fur seed. 

There is a less expensive vetch, the 
so-called common or Oregon winter 
vetch, which, in the extreme South, 
can be substituted for hairy vetch. 
In severe winters, which occur 
perhaps not oftener than one out of 
four or five years, the common vetch 
is partially or completely winter- 
killed. 

The seed being larger than ‘those 
of hairy vetch it is necessary to use a 
larger amount per acre. Certainly 
30 pounds should be the minimum 
amount of seed of common vetch, 
and double this amount would be bet- 
ter. Thirty pounds at 6 cents per 
pound, gives an expenditure of $1.80 
for common vetch, which when the 
cost of two bushels of oats is added, 
rises to $3.30 per acre. 

The common vetch can be cut one 
or two weeks in advance of the date 
of cutting hairy vetch. 





CRIMSON CLOVER AS A SOIL IM- 
PROVER. 


Messrs. Editors: German, or 
crimson clover has been grown suc- 
cessfully in this section for a num- 
ber of years, yet it does not receive 
half of the attention it deserves. 
It is but natural that all land left 
bare at any season of the year is 
bound to lose fertility by washing 
out the plant food in the soil, and 
especially is this true here in the 
South. In selecting a crop for soil 
covering it is to our interest to 
choose one that not only retains the 
plant food in the soil, but one which 
will, in its growth, add to the fertili- 
ty of the soil at the same time. I 
have found that German clover more 
fully meets all the requirements 
above mentioned than any other. In 
preparing for the corn crop this 
crop is of great value, as it enables 
the farmer to grow the crop without 
so much expense in buying commer- 
cial fertilizers. 

We had a piece of land once that 
consisted of about 7 or 8 acres, and 
I don’t think I will be estimating it 
too low when I state that this land 
would not produce more than 2% to 
3 barrels of corn per acre. Some 
one induced us to try German clover 
which we did, and it had the desired 
effect, as that land to-day will pro- 
duce from 5 to 6 barrels per acre by 






















ALL is an especi- 
ally favorable time 
for painting. The 
dry surfaces enable 
the paint to anchor 
firmly in the wood; the 
absence of insects and dust assures a surface 
free from foreign matter; and the dry atmos- 
phere, together with the dry surfaces, furnish 
conditions very helpful to a smooth, beautiful, 
lasting, painting jab. 
Do your painting this Fall and use 


Pure White Lead 


(‘Dutch Boy Painter’? Trade Mark) 


Mix it fresh with pure linseed oil, and tint it to suit your 
taste. Then the snow, sleet, sun and rain of winter will 
have no harmful effect on house or buildings, and the 

colors will not fade, streak or wash out. 




















Send for our ‘‘ Dutch Boy Paint Adviser 
No, 13 .” It gives specifications for paint- 
ing with white lead paint and helps on 
color schemes and other points—Free. 









National Lead Company 


An office in each of the following cities: 

New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati 
Chicago Cleveland St, Louis 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 





PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE, 
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KEEN KUTTER 


Tool Cabinets 


A boxful of tools—good tools—just the kind you would select were 
you an expert carpenter or cabinet maker. That’s what you get when 
you buy a Keen Kutter Tool Cabinet. In fact these are the only tooi 
cabinets made containing a complete set of tools under one trade mark 
and guarantee, and it’s a real guarantee—a fair and square guarantee— 
one that refunds your money if you are not fully satisfied. . 

Every tool has a place of its own and it’s there for service. Whatever 
the tool—however hard the work—you won’t be disappointed. 


Keen Kutter Tool Cabinets are made in m i iz 

: ‘ j 2 a any different sizes, the 

prices arrine with the paner and kinds of tools selected. There’s the 
. WV size containing enough tools for any ordinary job, several between 

this and $50.00 and one at $125.00, which includes work-bench, vises, etc. 


“*The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is 
Forgotten. ’’—E. C.’Simmons. Trade Mark Registered. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. (Inc.), St. Louis and New York, U.S.A. 


THORNHILL WAGONS 


-ARB MADE IN THE SOUTH BY SOUTHERN LABOR 
FOR SOUTHERN FARMERS. 
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using 200 to 300 pounds of fertil- 
izers. I owe it all to German clover. 
irish potatoes also do well where 
clover has been turned under. In 
fact, I have found that most any 
kind of crop will do well where 
clever has been sown for several 
years, as it increases the fertility of 
the soil, and keeps it so mellow and 
loose that the crops are bound to 
grow and good results obtained. 

The only drawback I fimd in grow- 
ing clover is that it is rather uncer- 
tain about securing a stand. It is 
easily killed by the hot sun, and by 
freezing when in the sprouting state. 
This difficulty can be remedied to a 
certain extent by seeding at the 
right time and in, the proper condi- 
tion. In the South the best time for 
seeding is from the ist of Septem- 
ber to the middle of October. The 
sun is generally not too hot to kill 
at this time, and it is likely to have a 
chance to get a start, getting well 
rooted before severe winter weather 
sets in. Sow from 15 to 20 pounds 
per acre. Be sure and get the land 
in as fine condition as possible be- 
fore seeding, as this is essential in 
securing a stand. Cover with a 
weeder. 

Wm. HART HARRISON. 

Gee, Va. 





OREGON VETCH FREEZES OUT. 

Messrs. Editors: A great many 
people think that a Bermuda sod 
cannot be cultivated. Last spring I 
took in four acres of land that had 
been in grass ten years. I have just 
gathered a hundred bushels of corn 
from it. The last dry weather hurt 
itsome. After I planted it the grass 
did not give me any trouble. I[ am 
satisfied I can take any sod, com- 
mence on it in the fall, and the next 
year make a fine crop on it. 

For some years past several farm 
papers have been advising the farm- 
ers to sow vetch, and lots of it. So 
in 1908 I bought five hundred pounds 
of Oregon winter vetch seed. I was 
going to make lots of hay. I let 
some of my neighbors have part of 
the seed. We were going to show 
just how easy cheap hay could be 
raised. We sowed in September, Oc- 
tober and November, soon had a good 
stand, and as it was guaranteed to 
stand any climate we thought we 
were in for a crop of hay. On the 
last of January, 1909, a cold spell 
came on. When it passed away our 
hay crop that was to be was gone. 
The great Oregon winter vetch was 
dead and dry. If I could grow cow- 
peas in the winter, then vetch might 
grow. I would advise farmers to let 
this vetch alone, it will kill out just 
aS sure as it gets cold enough to form 
good ice. J. S. M. BLAKELY. 

R. F. D., Greenville, S. C. 





From the Hill Country. 


Messrs. Editors: Our section is 
mostly grass and stock country. We 
raise corn, wheat, rye, oats, buck- 
wheat, and hay. We consume more 
grain than we raise. Some of our 
large farmers raise very little grain. 
Most farmers keep cattle, sheep and 
hogs. Our sheep pay the best in 
lambs and wool, but wool has been 
low this year. We are not asleep 
like Old Rip, if we are in the moun- 
tains. My land is at the foot of the 
Old Negro Mountain and some of it 
up on the side of it. It is some 5,000 
feet above the sea level. 

Jefferson, N. C. JOHN DENT. 





: The writer notices with great sat- 
isfaction the fight you are making to 
do away with the fee system of State 
and county officials. It is nothing in 
the world but clear stealing, on the 
principle that the people don’t know 
it, and sincerely hope you will keep 
up the good fight on this point.—R. 
H. Stockton, President Majestie Man- 
ufacturing Co., St. Louis. 


SOME MORE GOOD ROADS TALK. 


WORKING ROADS WITH DRAGS. 

Over in Catawba Co., N. C., they 
are going to use the special road tax 
partly in improving the common dirt 
roads with the split-log drag—an 
idea a thousand other counties 
should adopt. Our friend, Mr. R. L. 
Shuford, wrote us about the matter 
as follows: 

“Our commissioners met Monday, 
Aug. 8, and adopted plans for road 
work. Our roads will be divided 
into sections. The county will have 
drags for each sectiouw, which will be 
worked out by contract for certain 
amount of work to be done and su- 
pervisions made to keep the road 
well dragged when needed. This 
work will be under the supervision 
of the road superintendent. I think 
this one of the most practical plans 
that we could possibly adopt with 
what money we will have at first. I 
believe if it is well looked after, Ca- 
tawba County will have good dirt 
roads within the next twelve months, 
so that another year we will be ready 
to begin some permanent road work. 
And if we would build sand-clay 
roads (which I think will be the very 
best for our County), Catawba will 
soon catch up with other counties. 

‘When we get this work well un- 
der way, I will write you again for 
1 am very much interested in our 
plan, and hope it may be of some 
value to other counties.” 

We shall count on Mr. Shuford’s 
reporting progress, but meanwhile 
other counties should go ahead and 
follow Catawba’s good example. 





GOOD ROADS MEAN BETTER 
SCHOOLS. 

Good roads would revolutionize 
our country schools. Contrast the 
lot of the country child on his way 
to school in winter with that of the 
city child with only a few blocks of 
paved streets to walk. Our country 
child, with satchel over shoulders 
and lunch basket in hand, must 
leave the cheerful fireside of home 
from half an hour to an hour before 
school opens in order to be there on 
time. The roads are wet and muddy 
many months of the year. The 
country is open and the cold winds 
are unmerciful in their attacks upon 
him. So that, by the time he reach- 
es the school house, which is often 
unscientifically ventilated and poor- 
ly heated, his feet are so cold and 
his body so chilled that he is unfit 
for study or recitation most of the 
day, and the exposure and chilling 
of the body invite pneumonia and 
other diseases. 

These conditions cause irregular 
and broken attendance. They cre- 
ate an aversion in the child for the 
school room instead of a pride in 
punctual attendance and _ studious 
advancement. Not only this, but a 
mother hates to see her children 
trot off to school two or three miles 
away in cold, bad weather. She fears 
that the injurious effects upon the 
body from the exposure will do 
greater harm than the _ beneficial 
effects upon the mind will de good. 
She realizes that a vigorous mind 
can only dwell in a healthy body, 
and that it would be a misdirected 
exercise of maternal care to force 
her children to school under condi- 
tions of exposure which endanger 
their bodily health.—Logan Wallace 
Page. 





CONVICTS SHOULD WORK ON 
ROADS. 


Messrs. Editors: All convicts who 
are serving a jail sentence are an ex- 
pense to the public for board and 
clothes and all who are at work in 
penitentiary walls come into compe- 
tition with honest labor. Every pair 
of shoes, every pair of trace chains, 


every collar and set of harness and 
every article made by convict labo 
inside the penitentiaries comes into 
competition with honest labor. 


I am opposed to hiring out con- 
viets to build railroads for the same 
reasons; that it comes into competi- 
tion with honest labor and it gives 
railroad corporations the advantage 
of cheap labor at the expense of the 
families of the convicts; and the same 
rule applies to coal mines and all 
corporations using convict labor 


Last of all, but most important, 1 
am opposed to running State farms 
or hiring out convicts to men or com- 
panies who run large cotton, or sugar 
plantations, or farms of any kind, 
because every convict so employed 
comes into competition with the man 
who is trying to make an honest liv- 
ing for his family on the small farms 
of our country. 

I am in favor of putting all con- 
victs on the public roads for all of- 
fenses, both great and small. And if 
it were known that a term on the 
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crime would decrease, for there is 
nothing that is more humiliating than 
to serve a sentence on the roads, 
wearing the stripes and chains where 
they can be seen daily. 

I think convicts’ families should 
receive a small wage for the offend- 
er’s work, say something like one- 
half as much as free labor. I would 
be glad to see this subject taken up 
and agitated until it is put into ef- 
fect and the whole country benefited 
by it, and I do not know of any bet- 
ter medium to reach the thinking 
class of people than The Progressive 
Farmer and Gazette. 

SHELLIE PARKER. 

Albemarle, N. C. 





“Good Roads Day” at the North 
Carolina State Fair will be on Wed- 
nesday, October 19, instead of Octo- 
ber 21, as announced last week. 





Allow me to express my apprecia- 
tion of the splendid farm journal 
you are publishing and of the manly 
stand you have taken on so many is- 
sues which you could so easily have 
avoided.—F rank P. Shields, Lincoln- 


ton, N. C. 

















assurance of satisfaction? 


the way through. 







Longest Wearing—Lightest Running 


When you buy a wagon how can you have positive 


Studebaker and you will know that the quality apparent 
from its handsome appearance is real—that it goes all 


Studebaker Wagons have served Southern Planters 
for overahalfcentury. They will meet your requirements 
as no other wagon can because they are built for your needs 
in the Studebaker works, where they are so thoroughly 
tested and inspected that you can be sure they come right 
up to the high standard of quality required of all goods 
that bear the name Studebaker. 

The oldest, largest and most successful dealers 
handle these wagons—there are over a million in daily 
use. Let us tell you the name of the one nearest you so 

i 


See that it bears the name of 


you can be sure about 
the next wagon you 
buy. When you write 
we will send our Stude- 
baker 1911 Almanac. 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Largest Vehicle Factories 
in the World 
South Bend, 


Indiana 





They lasv longer. 





tveryone is thoroughly tested before it leaves our fac- 
tory and is fully guaranteed. Selected, dried hickory and the best material 
is used. Our special design in the Gear makes them unbreakable. 
dealer and ask him to show you a *HICKORY” or “PIEDMONT.” {Ii 
he cannot supply you, mail us the coupon in this ad. and we will send you our 
illustrated catalogue and full information. 


GUARANTEED 
WAGONS 


For more than thirty years 
the wisest farmers in the 
South have been using 


“HICKORY” and 
“PIEDMONT” 


Farm Wagons 


because they have fgind them to 
be the best wagons made. 


Go to your 





Piedmont Wagon 
Company, 








Hickory, :: 


N. Carolina | 
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$5 A MONTH 


Buys aFarm 


This Announcement Is Important 


and presents a wonderful and altogether un- 
usual opportunity. Under no circumstances, 
therefore, should you fail to carefully read 
every word we have here to gay. 

It. tells you how, for $25 an acre and up, you 
can buy from the Washington & Choctaw 
Land Co. the most productive of all farm lands 
in the United States today, in lots of 10 acres 
or more, and on payments as low as $5 a month. 
These lands are located near Yellow Pine, 
Washington County. Alabava They are lands 
from which two, three and frequently four 
crops are produced each year from the same 
ground, under modern farming methods; 
where climate, rainfall and soil unite in creat- 
iog bountiful harvests; where Corn and Cot- 
ton are raised to great advantage; where Gen- 
eral Farming, Market Gardening and Stock 
Raising is carried on successfully; where Poul- 
try, Bees and Dairying are productive of 
splendid results, and where Pecans, Peanuts, 
etc., grow to profusion, 


Two New Town Sites 


offer an excellent investment opening and 
homes for winter or constant residence. 


Great Fruit District Also 


It is a section, too, where Fruit Growing is 
attended with very marked success, as evi- 
denced by the experience of many settlers al- 
ready upon the ground. As an illustration of 
not only what can be done, but alse what ac- 
tually #8 being done, we cite the case of Mr. 
H. D. Wing. who, until he sold his holdings a 
short time ago, as the owner of one of the 
largest peach orchards in the South. He had 
200 acresin treesand 59 acres of raw land. 
From the former, which had only been planted 
three years, he raised this season thirty car 
loads of peaches and then sold his entire hold- 
ings to a corporation for $160,000, netting him 
close upon $700 per acre for his improved land, 
and $50 an acre for his raw land. The region 
ia specially good aleo for pears, figs, apples, 
satsuma, oranges and other fruits. 


U. S. Government Helps 


In addition to all the natural advantages of 
these lands, settlers have also the help of the 
United States Government. The Department 
of Agriculture maintains at Fruitdale, Ala- 
bama—which is located in close proximity to 
the Washington and Choétaw Lands—an ex- 
perimental station with salaried representa- 
tives in charge, whose business and pleasure 
it is to advise and assist settlers along lines 
that will be a material help to them in ob- 
taining the best results. Such assistance is a 
great boon to settlers in a new district. 


Other Facts Briefly Stated 


THE SOIL. It is a sandy loam, and without 
a peer in productiveness. 

CLIMATE. The climate is sublime. Situated 
within 60 miles of the Gulf Coast, and at an 
elevation of 300 feet above sea level, the gulf 
breezes make it comparatively cool in summer, 
while the gulf stream moderates the winters. 
Out-of-door work goes on twelve months in 
the year, and there is never any snow. 

RAINFALL. The average fall of rain is 59 
inches per year. every month having a share. 
There are no droughts and no irrigation is 


needed. 
HEALTH. Observation and reports by the 
United States Marine Hospital pr it 








CURING COWPEA HAY. 


Messrs. Editors: This year we 
shall depend largely upon cowpea 
forage to carry us through in con- 
nection with corn fodder. To enable 
us to cure the crop thoroughly we 
shall use the following method: 

We have a stack of lima bean 
poles, not used this year because we 
grew only the dwarf and bush va- 
rieties, which we shall utilize in the 
following manner: tie four of them 
together at the top with a stout cord 
or small wire; spread the bottom of 
the poles about 1 foot apart on the 
ground; then take four pieces of 
boards, about 5 feet long, using odd 
ends from any near-by saw mill, at 
no expense except getting them. Nail 
these four boards together, forming 
a square, with ends of boards pro- 
jecting, so that the square will fit 
down over the pyramid of four poles, 
say to within a few inches of the 
ground. 

On the projecting ends of the 
boards, forming the square, place the 
pea hay as soon as it can be handled, 
in moderately small forkfuls, until 
the little stack is built up to, or a 
little above, the top of the poles. 

After it settles, a few more fork- 
fuls may be added, making a little 
stack, of 100 to 250 or more pounds, 
that will thoroughly cure and keep 
until convenient to haul in and feed 
or store away. 

This keeps the forage off of the 
ground, and leaves an air space in 
the middle that insures its curing 
and keeping. It is simple, it is in- 
expensive, it is effective. Some farm- 
ers use one leg or pole to stack 
around, nailing on two pieces of 
board at right angles to each other; 
some use a tripod; but the quadru- 
ped beats the tripod, or the unipod, 
as it is better balanced and more 
simple in its construction. 

A ton of cowpeas, cut at the right 
stage so as to get the benefit of both 
the “‘long’’ and ‘‘short’’ forage, is 
worth the best ton of clover hay we 
have ever seen. The last bale of 
clover hay we bought cost us at the 
rate of $18 per ton. 

We count the cowpea as the best 
friend we have to aid in upbuilding 
our soil and uplifting the condition 








the only section of country absolutely free 
from local diseases. 

Among 9.090 samples from all 
parts of the country examined by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, it proved to be the purest of 
them all. 

PEUPLE. This territory is being populated 
by energetic, red-blooded white men from the 


orth, 

MARKETS. There is an unlimited demand 
for everything the grower has to sell. Rail- 
roads run directly through the land and fast 
trains carry the produce to States North and 
South with low freight rates and quick ser- 


vice. 

NURSERY. We areestablishing a nursery, 
consisting of 320 acres, in the midst of our 
holdings, which when completed will be the 
largest nursery in the South. From it we will 
supply our settlers with all their nursery 
needs at a big discount. 

ORCHA Our nursery department will 
plant you a five-acre orchard and take care 
of it for five years if you wish. In many 
other ways also we are prepared to be of ser- 
vice to you. Your success is our success, ina 
measure, and we will be glad to help you get 
properly started. 


AGENTS WANTED 


We want agents to sell our land in unoccu- 
pied territory. Write for terms. We have a 
good piece of land and we want honest men to 
sell it for us. 


Send for Our Free Booklet 


If you were sure you could make 83,000 
to $5,000 per year from a farm in the Wash- 
ington & Choctaw territory, would you be in- 
terested? We print a 20-page book that tells 
all about this land at $25an acre and up, and 
gives many letters from people who know the 
land, have tilled it, and who are doing well. 
Send for this booklet; it is free; a postal card 
will bring it. 


WASHINGTON & CHOCTAW LAND CO., 
7003 Times Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


- - GET OUR FREE BOOKLET - - 


Washington & Choctaw Land Co., 
7063 Times Building, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Without obligation on my part, please send 
me your free illustrated booklet telling all 
about your lands. 


AS Gre cer acer rarer arr ce 


Address . 
State 











OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 








In this department we shall publish offerings 
of all land wanted or offered for sale or for 
rent, We do not extend our general advertis- 
ing guarantee to this department, because 
every purchaser should see land for himself 
before buying, but no man is permitted to of- 
fer land for sale in this department until he 
has first shown us satisfactory references as 
toh ity and fi ial responsibility. 


HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


200 ACRES, FULLY EQUIPPED, $4,500. 


A small payment down, balance on time, will 
secure this magnificent farm of 200 acres, 70 
acres in rich fertile fields, balance in wood and 
pasture, 90 young fruit trees, 4% acres of straw- 
berries; good 7-room house and all necessary 
out buildings; best of location; onlya short dis- 
tance from county seat; mail delivered and Con- 
venient to churches, schools and stores; if 
taken immediately owner includes 2 horses,cow, 
wagons, and all tools, large and small, all for 
only $4,500, part Cash, balanceon time. For de- 
tails of this and other Maryland farm bargains 
see page 36, Strout’s Biggest Farm Bargains, 
copy free. Station 1358. 


E. A. Strout, Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FARM FOR SALE 


Between Mebane and Haw River, N. C., 380 
acres, $5,000.00, can be cut into two farms, having 
two good roads, grey and red land, good houses, 
two tobacco barns, tenant houses, two wells, well 
watered, large amount of wood and well located 
to market. Terms one-half cash, balance in twelve 
months, or if not satisfactory, more liberal terms 
will be offered. 


Alamance Insurance & Real Estate Co. 


Burlington, N. C. 
Farm and 


Tver LANDS 


Farms and timbered lands for sale at 
$8.00 to $15.00 per acre. Write for de- 
scriptive catalog. JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., 
Inc., Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 




















PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 
This year we have 
planted tor forage, for enriching the 
soil, and for seed for next year. With 


of our farmers. 


a little good management every 
farmer can and should raise his own 
seed. A. JEFFERS. 





Topping Cotton. 


Messrs. Editors: In a recent issue 
you state that it isn’t a good thing 
tu top cotton. I noticed that every- 
where my horse bit off a stalk it 
fruited faster than the stalks around 
it. I marked several of these stalks 
with sticks and I watched them. 
very one of them is heavier and has 
bigger bolls than the untopped cot- 
ton. You must have had reference 
to the general run of cotton which 
grows about 2% feet high. I cer- 
tainly do not think what you say is 
applicable to large plants. 

Cc. A. WYCHE. 

Rosemary, N. C. 





Virginia State Fair. 


The fifth annual exhibition of the 
State Fair of Virginia will be held at 
Richmond on October 3-8. From 
present indications it promises to be 
the most successful exhibition yet 
held. 

The new $50,000 building of brick, 
steel and concrete, with its three 
acres of floor space for exhibits will 
be open for the first time. Other 
buildings for the accommodation of 
live stock and exhibits of all kind 
will be ample. 


The exhibits of farm products, 





fruit, poultry, machinery, live stock, 
etc., promise to be larger than ever 
before. The amusement features 


will be of a discription to give pleas. 
ure without offending a refined taste. 


Thousands of dollars will be given 
in prizes. 
The management of the fair will 


spare no pains to make all welcome 
to the great exhibition. 
J. M. BELL. 





We have said it all the time—The 
Progressive Farmer and Gazette Fam- 


ily must be 125,000 strong. See the 
announcement on last page. List of 


premiums for those “Blocks of Five’’ 
next week. 


Aberdeen Angus Bull Calves For Sale 


Six nice registered Aberdeen Angus Bull 
Calves from 3 to 9 months old, price from $50.00 
to $60.00each. Alsoafew Heifers and Cows. | 
guarantee satisfaction or money refunded. 


Herman L. Page, Duiwich Farm, Dearborn, Va" 


RED POLLS 


Main Line Southern, Piedmont, N.C. Com® 
and see pure-bred cattle thriving on native 
grasses. Bull calves ready. Dams tuberculin- 
tested Cattle all registered. Best known 
breeding. Hornless. A postal brings facts. 


W. B. MEARES, Breeder, 


Large Dual-Purpose Cattle. Belvidere Farm, 
Linwood, N.C. 


Hardy Pecan Trees 


Get hardy varieties budded on hardy stocks. 
We make a specialty of these trees for plant- 
ing in the Nofthern part of the Pecan Area, and 
Ray Varieties that have proved hardy as far 
I fen as New York and Connecticut. Write 
fer booklet and prices. 


Arrowfield Nurseries, Petersburg, Va. 
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» THE McKAY FAMOUS 
STEEL ROLLER-BEARING 


SULKY STALK CUTTER 


Best by actual test. ‘‘Tasting the 
pudding is the proof thereof.” Put 
our machine to field test with others 
and if ours does not prove itself the 
best we will pay expense of making 





j the test. A square deal is all we ask. 
‘Don’t delay. 


Write us at once, we 
have something te tell you. 


The Jno. A. McKay Manufacturing Co., 
DUNN, N. O. 


Pull Your Stumps 


Noexcuse for stumpy fields. 
out, roots and all. 


1 Hercules pulls them 
Triplepower attachment means 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


one-third greater pull. The only Stump Puller with Double Safety Ratchets. Only one with 


all bearings and working parts turned, finished and machine 
power, making it extremely light-running. Hitch on, and any stump is bound to come 


With This All-Steel, Triple-Power 


HERCULES STUMP PULLER 


—now sold on liberal 30 Days’ Free Trial Plan. 


You may have had trouble with iron pullers, but this Hercules genuine steel puller is a dif- 
ferent matter. It has 400% more strength than the best iron puller ever made, andisina 


class byitself. Itis the only stump puller 


Fully Guaranteed for Three Years 


—to give perfect satisfaction. Also pulls good-sized green trees and hedgerows. Itis 
the only machine for quick and satisfactory work. Prove it by 30 Days’ Free Trial, 


Don’t Risk Dynamite 


It’s dangerous and costly. Besides, it only shatters the stump and leaves the roots in 
ground to grow again. The Hercules pulls roots and all. 


Get Our Free Books and Free Trial Offer 
—also proposition to first buyers in each locality where we have no agents. You 
need this Hercules and you can try it30 days Free and save big 
money by writing us at once. A postal will do. 
HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO. 
17th Street, Centerville, las 
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da, reducing friction, increasing 


The strength is there and the power, too. 


Once out it stays out. 























Of the 100 farms located on the J. Pope Brown plantation previously offered, only 
52 remain unsold, but they are fast being taken. 
terms will sell them. Think, for one-fourth cash, balance 1, 2, 3, and 4 years if desired, 
with interest, (same as rent), puts them in reach of all. 
is necessary. If interested write at once for a free booklet giving full description, and 
state size and condition of farm wanted. Now is your chance. 


SOUTHERN TRUST COMPANY 
Hawkinsville, 33 





The price, location, condition, and 


A full investigation is all that 


Georgia 























Saturday, October 1, 1910.] 


SEED OATS FOR SALE 


EXTRA FINE, VERY HEAVY, ABSOLUTELY PURE 











Appler, $1.00 per bushel; Has- 
ting’s one hundred bushel Oats, 
fine, $1.25 per bushel; Winter 
Turf or Grazing Oats, $1.00 
per bushel. Old reliable Geor- 
gia Purple Straw Seed Wheat 
and Bearded Fulcaster Wheat 
$1.75 per bushel. 

All seed pure—no Johnson 
grass or other obnoxious weed 
seed in them. 

Cleveland Big Ball, Cook’s 
Improved, Broadwell and Bank 
Account ,Cotton Seed soon 
ready. 

Send all orders to 


R. D. TATUM, Fair View Farm 
PALMETTO, GA. 








Seed Oats For Sale 


2,000 bu. finest Appler Seed Oats, 
‘‘the best for the South,’’ grown 
from only the heaviest selected seed, 
and threshed pure, clean, and heavy 
for planting. Price, unstained, $1.00; 
stained, but sound by actual test, 
80¢ per bu., f. 0. b., cash with order. 
Scientifically selected cotton and 
corn seed later. 








WANNAMAKER & SONS, 
‘Modern Seed Farm,” 
St. Matthews, - South Ou..colina. 











Proven by experi 
ment stations to be 
the best for the 
South; rust-proof ; 


Appler Oats sc"%" 


Clean, pure seed, 85 cents per bushel f. o. b. 
Wakulla, N. C. W. G. McLEAN, 
R. F. D. No. 2, MAxTON, N. C. 


Seed Oats and Wheat 


Pure seed, free from barley and cockle. Cele- 
brated Appler Oats $1.00 bu.: 10 bus. and over, 90 
cts. bushel. Big White Wheat, $1.50 per bu. All 
grown on Pinehurst Farm. 


W. H. BULLARD, - Roseboro, N. C. 


Appler Seed Oats 


Pure Appler Seed Oats, Carolina grown, 
$1.00 per bushel f. 0. b. Elm City. Order 
at once from 


J.T. SHARP, Raleigh, N.C. 

















SEED WHEAT 


Splendid standard varieties now ready for ship- 
ment. Currells Prolific, Leeks Prolific, Fulcastor, 
Fultz, Red Chaff and other varieties selected from 
the very best fields in North Carolina. AlsoN.C. 
Seed Rye, Appler, Burt and Sensation Oats. 
Prices on application. 


HIGKORY SEED GOMP’Y. 
HICKORY, N. GQ aa 
Seed Rye For Sale 
Eastern Carolina Seed Rye, Crimson Clover, 
Vetch, Winter Oats, Rape, Bulbs, etc. 


Z.M. L. JEFFREYS, - = Goldsboro, N.C, 


RECLEANED APPLER SEED OATS 


FOR SALE 
80c. per bushel. Address 
COLYARTON FARM, Lyerly, Ga. 


i Great for hay and Winter grazing. 
Arctic Grass A few clean seed for sale at $1.00 
a bu.: 10 bu. at 90¢; 25 at 75c. Sow in Fall. Will 
not drown or freeze out. Circular with order. Buy 
now. A. L. Roper, Adairsville, Ga. 











FAIRS IN OUR TERRITORY. 


The following list of fairs yet to be 
held this fall has been kindly fur- 
nished by the Commissioners of Agri- 
culture in the various States. We 
shall be glad to have any additional 
information as to other fairs to be 
held, dates, names of secretaries, etc. 
that any of our readers can furnish, 
as we wish to make our list as com- 
plete as possible: 


Virginia. 
State Fair, Richmond, Oct. 3-9. 
Danville, Oct. 11-14. 
Emporia, —-——— 
Norfolk, ————- 
Peninsula, Tasley. —-— 
Winchester, —_——— 


South Carolina. 


State Fair, Oct. 31-Nov. 
Efird, Secretary, Lexington. 

Spartanburg County, John Wood, 
Secretary, Spartanburg. 

Marlboro Poultry Association, C. 
E. Crombie, Secretary, Bennettsville. 
In November. ° 

Lexington County, S. B. Green, 
Secretary, Lexington, Oct. 25-27. 

Tri-County, J. W. McCartha, Sec- 
retary, Batesburg, October 18-21. 

Colleton County, Nov. 8-10, Wal- 
terboro, W. W. Smoak, Jr., Secre- 
tary. 

South Atlantic Corn Exposition, 
Columbia, Dee. 5-8, A. D. Hudson, 
President, Newberry. 

Fairfield County, Oct. 26-27, 
Winnsboro, J. Frank Foshee, Secre- 
tary. 

Aiken, Walter E. Duncan, Secre- 
tary. 

Anderson County, Anderson, R. E. 
Burris, Secretary. 

Greenville County, Greenville. 

Woodruff, Woodruff. 

Sumter County, Sumter, E. I. 
Reardon, Secretary. 

Florence County, Florence, W. D. 
Evans, Secretary Board of Trade. 

Orangeburg County, Orangeburg. 

Charleston County, Charleston. 
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North Carolina. 


State Fair, Raleigh, Oct. 17-22. 
Wilkes County, Sept. 27-29. 
Jackson County, Sept. 28-30. 
Ashe County, Oct. 4-6. 
Haywood County, Oct. 4-7. 
Alamance County, Oct. 4-7. 
Forsyth County, Winston-Salem, 
Oct. 4-7. 
Greensboro, Oct. 11-14. 
Fayetteville, Oct. 25-26. 
Charlotte, Oct. 25-28. 
Granville, Oct. 26-27. 


Catawba County, Hickory, No- 
vember 2-4. 
Faison, Oct. 13 and 14. 
SEED WHEAT 
Improved Bearded Folcaster Seed Wheat, re- 


cleaned and sacked, f. o. b. Statesville, N. C. Price 
$1.60 per bu 


IREDELL TEST FARM, - Statesville, N.C. 


Genuine Bancroft Rust-proof. Free 
from smut, unmixed with other varieties. 
All seed recleaned before shipping. 85 


cents bu., f. 0. b. Omaha. 50 bu. and 
over, 80 cents. 


E. W. CHILDS, Omaha, Ga. 





KEEP YOUR LAND COVERED 


THIS WINTER 





Vetch is getting richer. 


Hairy or Winter Vetch is One of the Best Cover Crops 


It is a legume, is hardy, and makes hay of the finest quality. 
be sown alone, 40 to 60 pounds per acre, or with oats or wheat, 20 
pounds of Vetch to one bushel of grain. 


Land left bare during the winter is getting poorer ; land growing 
Let us tell you why. 


25 Ibs. $3.00; 50 Ibs. $5.00; 100 Ibs. $8.00 


May 








SQUARE-DEAL SEED FARM, - Concord, Tenn. 








aa - 





Tennessee. 


Dyersburg, Dyer County, October 
4-8, M. W. Ewell, Secretary. 

Humboldt, Gibson County, October 
28-November -, C. W. Rooks, Secre- 
tary. 

Huntingdon, Carroll County, Octo- 
ber 4-8, W. L. Nowell, Secretary. 

Jackson, Madison County, Oetober 
4-8, W. F. Barry, Secretary. 

Memphis, Shelby County, Septem- 
ber 28-October 4, Frank D. Fuller, 
Secretary. 


BEE KEEPING FOR FARMERS. 





XXIII.—Something About Bee Pas- 
ture. 

I have said something about bee 
pasture before, but this is such an 
essential factor in the bee business 
that a great deal more may very ap- 
propriately be added. Bees must 
have grazing ground before they can 
gather nectar and make honey. 

So the pasturage in your vicinity 
must determine the extent of your 
work. If you have only a few nec- 
tar-bearing plants in reach, you 
must be content with few bees. If 
these plants are abundant, you may 
build up a large apiary, or a chain 
of apiaries, and make a specialty of 
the business. 

Some parts of the country contain 
more bee pastures than others. In 
California the wild sage affords such 
an abundant flow of nectar that the 
valleys and hillsides are dotted with 
white cities of bee hives, and honey 
is shipped by the car load. In Texas 
the horse-mint and other plants make 
the harvest almost equally rich. In 
other parts of the West alfalfa is 
one of the richest honey plants in 
the world. 

Some plants are, of course, much 
richer in nectar than others. Near 
the Cape of Good Hope is a bloom 
from which the natives dip nectar 
with a _ spoon. In our Northern 
States the linden is a great honey 
bearer. Sixty-six pounds of linden 
honey have been stored by a single 
colony in three days. This tree 
makes a fine shade and should be 
planted everywhere around dwell- 
ings and along roadsides. 

Catnip is one of our richest honey 
producing plants, but is rarely found 
in sufficient quantities. Its seeds 
should be sown everywhere. White 
clover is more plentiful and stands 
in the first rank. Sweet clover is one 
of the best and is abundant in many 
of our Tennessee valleys. It is now 
about time for a last honey flow from 
asters and the goldenrod, which 
grow abundantly in old fields of the 
Southern highlands. 

Formerly the tulip tree (errone- 
ously called poplar), was one of our 
best nectar bearers in the South, but 
the lumber companies have cut it out 
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so extensively as to seriously affect 
the supply. It sometimes reached 
100 feet in height and bore a suc- 
cession of large flowers so rich with 
sweets that the bees fairly swarmed 
over them in spring time. The sour- 
wood also makes for us a beautiful, 
clear honey. Among others we may 
also name the redbud, or Judas tree, 
the persimmon, the black gum and 
the sumac. 

In the middle South, bees begin to 
work out in the warm days of Feb- 
ruary and gather pollen for brood- 
raising. If there is none at hand, it 
may be supplied artificially by plac- 
ing boxes containing flour near the 
bee yard. Among the first blooms 
are the pussy willows, followed close- 
ly by the red maples and the sugar 
maples. The abundant fruit blooms 
and other nectar bearers we must 
leave for a future article. 

T. C. KARNS. 

Powell Station, Tenn. 
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FLETCHER, N. C., Sept. 24, '10. 
Blue Ridge Lime Co., 
Fletcher, N. C. 

Dear Sirs:—That others may see what ground 
limestone, such as you are putting out, wiil do 
for poor soil, I wish to state that I applied on 
my lawn, of about. an acre of poor land, some- 
thing like two tonsof your ground limestone 
and now have a splendid stand of white clover. 
This land was very poor and the first trial I made 
at getting the clover to grow without lime- 
stone, was a complete failure. In spreading the 
limestone, I fai’'ed to have enough to go over 
the entire piece of ground and where the lime- 
stone was not put, I have only small patches cf 
clover. I used nothing but limestone in getting 
stand of clover. I also triedthis on my potatoes 
and the difference in foliage was at least 
thirty per cent in favor of the part.iimed. Two 
tons of this limestone applied to any acre of 
ground will, in my humble judgement, create a 
good stand of grassand clover. I read the recent 
letter from Mr. E. McK. Goodwin, wherein he 
states that one thousand pounds gave him good 
results on each acre of blue grass. This is only 
@ fourthof what I should apply and that amount 
can be applied for a sum that anyone could 
stand who wants grass 

Yours truly, 
G. C. BUQUO. 

Are you going to allow another season to go 
by without trying this splendid ground lime- 
stone, whieh can be had at about half what 
others are getting for lime? A trial now will 
remove from you all doubt. We are shipping 
thousands of bags for wheat and want our 
farmers to place orders for it now for ship- 
ment whenever they need it. One man has 
taken 2200 bags already. Apply in the fall and 
heavily for the best results. Our limestone is 
very pure. 

BLUE RIDGE LIME Co. 
Fletcher, N. C. 


ROCK PHOSPHATE 


Highest grade, finely ground Tennessee Phos- 
phate Rock, guaranteed 28 to 30 per cent 
phosphoric acid, sold d‘rect to consumers at 
lowest prices. 


Prompt ehipments. 
Southern Lime & Phosphate Co, 
Birmingbam, - = - Alabama. 

















THE FARM 
Is the Basis of All Industry. 


LIME 


is the basis of all good farming. Write 
for bulletin by the best authority in 
the United States on Lime on the Farm, 
and get price of the purest lime. Don’t 
buy earth, water, sand, etc. A postal 
will give you reasons. 


POWHATAN LIME CO., : Strasburg, Va. 





Soil that is used year after year loses its vital properties, 
and as a result crops grow poorer or even worthless. Rem- 
edy this condition by using R-R LAND LIME, the long- 
est tried and best known kind on the market. 

With an application of R-R LAND LIME, the soil 
gives out new life and vitality. Sour soil becomes sweet, 
and sandy soil so changed that abundant crops and luxu- 


riant vegetation are obtained. 


R-R is a specially prepared LAND and PLANT 
FOOD—better for fertilizer for wheat, cotton, corn, to- 


bacco, and all other crops. 


Write for our interesting catalogues, sample and prices. 


Carolina Portland Cement Company 


Southern Distributors, 3 


Fo Charleston, S. C. 


Cargoes arriving at Wilmington and Charleston for distribution to the interior. 


WRITE NOW. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 








THE HOME CIRCLE. 








The Range With 
A Reputation 


You don’t want to buy a range every day, 
or every year, but when you do, the Great 
Majestic Range is worthy of your most care- 
ful consideration. It is a range with a re- 

§i putation, built on Aonor of the best ma- 
~e-4 terials,and while the first cost may be more 
than some Others, it outwears three ordinary 
ranges; this, and its fuel saving, baking and 
water heating qualities make it the cheapest 
in the end. 


¢ ‘ _ The Majestic is the only range made entirely of malleable 

fron and charcoal iron. Charcoal iron won’t rust like Steel— 

Malleable iron can’t break. Majestic Ranges have absolutely 

= air tight Joints like an engine boiler, because they are put toe 

Syaliawe Water gether with rivets, and they stay air tight, because neither 
Heating heat or cold can open them. 

The Majestic is lined with pure asbestos board, % inch thick, 
covered with an iron grate and it’s put there to stay — you 
can see it. This assures a steady, even, perfect baking heat 
and saves fully one-half your fuel. 


The Great and Grand 


Perfect 


Baker Malleable and Charcoal Iron 


GE 


The reservoir is all copper and heats like a tea kettle 
through a copper pocket, stamped from one piece of copper, 
setting against left hand lining of fire box. It boils 15 gallons 
of water in a very few minutes and by turning a lever the 
frame—and reservoir—move away from the fire. This feature 
is patented and is used only in the Majestic. 

doors drop down and form perfect and rigid shelves. 
Malleable iron oven racks slide out automatically, holding 
anything they contain. The open end ash pandoes away with 
the shoveling of ashes out of ash pit. The ventilated ash pit 
prevents the floor from catching on fire and the ash cup catche 
es the ashes that would otherwise fall to the floor. 

No springs anywhere to weaken, or get out of order. It 
is the best range at any price—a range witha reputation and 
it should bein your kitchen. Itis for sale by the best dealers 
in nearly every county in forty states. If you don’t know 
who sells them in your vicinity, write us and we will send 
you our book, Range Comparison. Everyone who is think- 
ing of buying a new range should first read this booklet. 


Majestic Manufacturing Co. Dept. 39 St. Louis, Mo. 


Saver 








Are You Hard on Shoes? 


Many a woman thinks she is hard on 
shoes when the fact of the matter is her 
shoes have tricked her. If your shoes 
go to pieces unreasonably soon it’s 

the fault of the maker. To meet 

competition he has skimped and 

scalped and substituted inferior for 
honest materials till there’s noth- 
ing left but looks. 


The 
SOUTHERN GIRL 


$2.00 SHOE $2.50 


1s built to fit the foot snugly and comfortably, 
as every good shoe sleuld. It is built along 
the most fashionable lines, as you have a right 
to expect. It wears like iron—which cannot 
be said of some shoes at this price. 


Look for 
the Red Bell 
on the Box. 


The parts that show are honest 
on their face and give to the foot 
a trim and stylish appearance. 
The parts that take the strain 
and wear—away inside and out 
of sight—are just as thorough, just 
as honest. Look up our dealer 
in your town and let him tell you 
how we can make such a good 
shoe for the money. 


CRADDOCK-TERRY CO., 
Lynchburg, Va. 


WANTED 


Good, live agents in every town in North Carolina. N.C. 
We offer hustlers a chance to build up a very prof- OFIKINSTON, N.C C li 
itable business by selling our Income Protection| Operates only in the two Carolinas 
Policies. There are none better on the market. | and has more Carolina lives insured than 
Backed up by over $250,000.00 cash assets. For any other Carolina company. 


information, address the . 
National. Casualty Co., 422 Majestic Building, Agents wanted where the company is 
not now represented. 


Detroit, Mich. ce | ‘BON i nda 
When writing advertisers, always say: “I saw 


This same shoe in our 
‘‘Autograph"’ _ brand, 
$2.50 and $3.00 is 
Goodyear welt sewed. 
In Our College Woman's 
Walking Shoe, $3.00— 
$7.50—$4.00, it equals 
the best custom make. 


NORTH STATE LIFE INSURANCE CO., 





Here and there— 
Everywhere, 


Farewell, my lord Sun! 
The creeks overflow; a thousand rivulets run 

'Twixt the roots of the sod; the blades of the marsh-grass stir; 
Passeth a hurrying sound of wings that westward whirr; 
Passeth, and all is still; and the currents cease to run; 


And the sea and the marsh are one. 


How still the plains of the waters be! 
The tide is in his ecstacy. 


The tide is at his highest height; 


And it is night. 
Roll in on the souls of men, 


Under the waters of sleep? 


THE MARSHES OF GLYNN—II. 


E MARSHES, how candid and simple and nothing-withholding and 
\ free 
Ye publish yourselves to the sky and offer yourselves to the sea! 
Tolerant plains, that suffer the sea and the rains and the sun, 
Ye spread and span like the catholic man who hath mightily won 
God out of knowledge and good out of infinite pain 
And sight out of blindness aud purity out of stain. 


As the marsh-hen secretly builds on the watery sod, 

Behold I will build me a nest on the greatness of God; 

I will fly in the greatness of God as the marsh-hen flies 

In the freedom that fills all the space ’twixt the marsh and the skies; 
By so many roots as the marsh-grass sends in the sod. 

I will heartily lay me a-hold on the greatness of God; 

Oh, like to the greatness of God is the greatness within, 

The range of the marshes, the liberal Marshes of Glynn. 


Pours fast; full soon the time of the flood-tide must be; 
Look how the grace of the sea doth go 
About and about through the intricate channels that flow 


TIC A And the sea lends large, as the marsh; lo, out of his plenty the sea 
Fuel 


Till his waters have flooded the uttermost creeks and the low-lying lanes, 
And the marsh is meshed with a million veins, 
That like as with rosy and silvery essence flow 
In the rose-and-silver evening glow. 


And now from the Vast of the Lord will the waters of sleep 


But who will reveal to our waking ken 
The forms that swim and the shapes that creep 


And I would I could know what swimmeth below when the tide comes in 
On the length and breadth of the marvelous Marshes of Glynn. 


—Sidney Lanier. 








The Housewife Should See That 
It is Well Cared For—Crops 


N INCREASING importance is 
A coming to be attached to the 

use of vegetables and fruit in 
the diet. The body needs the min- 
eral elements taken from the soil by 
the vegetables, al- 
though the 
amount is very 
slight in compari- 
ison with _ the 
bulk of water 
that is contained 
in the plant. 
While the miner- 
al matter con- 
tained is of value, 
the promotion of 
the digestibility of other foods, the 
meats and starchy foods, by the in- 
troduction of variety in the diet 
is perhaps the chief furmction of the 
vegetable. The very quality of pal- 
atability may stimulate digestion. 

This is not all. The garden makes 
the home more home-like. With its 
supply of crisp radishes and lettuce, 
luscious strawberries, tender cabbage 
and collards, and the long list of 
salad greens, the snaps, lima beans, 
and tomatoes, it not only ministers 
to our physical well-being but to our 
happiness as well. 

Notwithstanding all this, there is 
many a housewife who has wished 
that the garden.had never been creat- 
ed, because the entire burden of 
planting and cultivating has fallen 





MRS. STEVENS. 





your ad. in The Progressive Farmer aad Gazette.” 


upon her ‘already. --over-burdened 


PREPARATION FOR THE WINTER GARDEN. 


There is a Garden and That 
That May Be Planted Now. 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Raleigh, N. C. 


shoulders. While the vegetable gar- 
den unquestionably belongs to the 
domain of the housewife, yet her 
mission is most effectively fulfilled as 
a member of the ‘advisory board,’’ 
and later on as the harvester of the 
crops. The housewife should thor- 
oughly understand the garden prob- 
lem; she should know the nature of 
the soil of her garden plot, the veg- 
etables that will thrive best in this 
particular soil, the vegetables that 
are adapted to the seasons, the time 
required for the vegetable to come 
up after planting, the time required 
for them to mature and the kind of 
cultivatfon necessary to secure the 
best results. 

The lay-out of the garden, then, is 
of first importance. The housewife 
should see that the garden is reason- 
ably near the house, not in the front 
of the lawn, nor too near the road- 
side, nor yet across the back fields. 
The interested housewife upon many 
occasions wishes to visit her garden. 
She likes to stroll there with her 
friends, that they may see how a new 
method of cultivation has benefited 
the corn or the tomatoes, or the ef- 
fect wrought by the new spray pump 
upon the cabbage plants, or perhaps 
to observe a new variety of vege- 
tables that she is trying out. She 
likes to visit the garden with the 
‘“‘good man” in the quiet of the even- 
ing to see if the last sowing of gar- 
den peas-is up. She should see that 
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the garden is conveniently near the 
house, also in order that the harvest- 
ing of the vegetables may be accom- 
plished with more care and comfort 
to herself. The soil of the garden 
should be well drained and easily 
worked, for oftentimes when the 
stress of work is heavy upon the 
good man, the wife will wish to take 
a hand in the .banishment of the 
weeds, or loosening up the soil. Mel- 
low soil adds greatly to the pleasure 
of garden making. 

The shape of the garden is im- 
portant. A long narrow strip lends 
itself to cultivation better than does 
the same area in the form of a 
square. Plan the garden so that it 
can be cultivated mainly by horse- 
power. Some writers upon gardening 
advise “hitching’’ the garden to the 
corn field to insure cultivation by 
horse power. A great disadvantage 
lies in the fact that rotation of crops 
moves the corn field, but unfor- 
tunately not the garden, so that 
the housewife who indulges in this 
sort of decoy to secure the culti- 
vation of her garden finds herself 
some fine day attached to a field of 
cowpeas or rye that does not need 
regular, systematic attention. Ex- 
periences of this kind, then, teach 
the housewife that the garden prop- 
osition is one that must be carried 
forward in ‘‘the full light of day,’’ so 
to speak, and that to secure results 
the man of affairs must appreciate its 
importance—to the health and com- 
fort of the family as well as to uim- 
self. The garden should be planned to 
economize labor and to thoroughly 
utilize all the space. Perhaps the 
most common error in laying out the 
farm garden is planning upon too 
elaborate scale, which means that 
certain spaces are left to grow up in 
weeds. The rows in the garden 
should be long and straight. Plants 
of similar habits and approximately 
the same size may be grown to ad- 
vantage in one row. For example 
cabbage may follow collards, and 
parsnips may divide the rows with 
salsify. 

The garden should also contain 
bush fruits not included in the or- 
chard. We shall expect to find them 
in a well-regulated garden—grapes, 
raspberries, blackberries, and straw- 
berries, together with a fairly com- 
plete assortment of vegetables. From 
the standpoint of diet, vegetables 
may be classed into -the nutritive veg- 
etables and flavor vegetables. Of the 
first class, potatoes, peas, beans, 
and lentils furnish us examples; 
while among the latter group lettuce, 
cabbage, 


spinach, tomatoes, cucum- 
bers, are the types. In addition to 
their value as flavor vegetables, 


value also attaches to this latter 
group because of the presence of 
mineral salts. 

Canned fruits and vegetables are 
now easily prepared during the 
growing season by the farm house- 
wife, providing the family with foods 
that it is not possible to grow dur- 
ing the cold months, and yet how 
many homes are limited to rice, po- 
tatoes and meat during the winter 
months! There is not a month in 
the year when a goodly supply of 
“green things’ is not possible in a 
Southern garden and the time is here 
when systematic plans and prepara- 
tion is necessary if the winter gar- 
den during the coming season is to 
be a really successful undertaking. 
Throughout the four winter months 
at least eight or ten varieties of veg- 
etables may be grown. Of these the 
most successful are lettuce, cabbage, 
kale, carrots, beets, radishes, spin- 
ach, turnips, celery, onions. The au- 
tumn ‘is also the time to set out the 
Small fruits. 

The co-operation of the children 
May be secured oftentimes by a 
Share in the profits from the garden, 
if there is a supply of marketable 
Products. It must be kept in mind, 





cultivation of the plants. 


vegetable garden. 





SIX THINGS TO DO IN OCTOBER. 


1. Re-arrange the old garden plot to conform with im- 
proved ideas of economy of time, labor and space in the 


2. Keepin mind that the main planting in the lawn 
should be of trees and shrubs. 
ive when used in borders against a foliage background. 

3. Ifaseparate flower garden is wanted, it should be laid 
out at the side or rear of the house. 

4. Remember that it pays to invest time and labor in 
preparing the soil both for the lawn and garden. 

5. If insect or fungous pests appear among the orna- 
mental plants or garden crops, write to your State Experi- 
ment Station for advice and remedies. 

6. Write to the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for Bulletins No. 4, 149, 185 which give sore 
valuable hints upon planting the home grounds and the 


The flowere are most effect- 








however, that many boys and girls 
have grown up to hate the garden be- 
cause of the memory of prolonged 
seasons of “finger weeding.” 

A winter garden wherever and 
whenever possible is a necessity and 
at the same time will prove a source 
of pride and enjoyment. ‘There is 
joy in garden making and there is 
health in garden sass.’’ 





FALL-SOWN FLOWERS. 


Many flowers do best if the seed is 
sown in the autumn, and the labor 
of the spring flower garden is less 
arduous. Perennials sown in au- 
tumn will quickly develop strong 
roots in the spring. Pansies, mig- 
nonette, sweet william, scabiosa, 
poppy, Chinese pinks, may all be 
sown in September or October. If 


» the plants make much growth, cover 


lightly before the ground freezes 
with leaves and brush, to be remov- 
ed early in the spring. 

Perennials and hardy annuals are 
best sown rather late if in a suitable 
location. In soil not too moist, an- 
tirrhinum and hollyhocks are al- 
most certain to blossom the next 
season. 

Hollyhocks are not fragrant, but 
they are nearly as handsome as 
roses. Double white, pink, yellow 
and magenta are the most desirable 
varieties and form a beautiful house 
decoration, arranged on plates, each 
color by itself. For seed, select the 
finest, most perfect flower. Cut off 
all the flower buds from the stalk, 
tie a bit of mosquito netting around 
the flower as it matures, to prevent 
the seeds from scattering. 

Pansies, verbenas, marigolds and 
others will self-sow, and if not 
where wanted, the young plants may 
be transplanted in the spring. Seed- 
lings from the early blossoming 
plants, found about and underneath, 
may be transplanted into pots for 
the winter window garden. Cut away 
the flower stalks from perennials as 
soon as soon as faded. Let no seed 
ripen to weaken the plants. Do not 
fail to remove the gladioli stalks as 
the flowers lose their beauty; the 
bulbs will have more vitality and 
give stronger plants. Early flower- 
ing annuals may be removed, and 
calliopsis, phlox, candytuft, ete., 
sown. The plants will live through 
the winter with little or no protec- 
tion.—Country Gentleman. 





A Newark real estate agent got this 
letter the other day: “Dear Sur:— 
I want them seller steps fixed right 
of my wife near fel down last nite 
and like to broke her nec. Please 
send a plumber and figs our bath tup 
it soon be time now for us to use 
him agen.’’—Clipper 


HOW TO KEEP CIDER SWEET. 


Please tell me what chemical 
will keep apple cider soft and 
fresh. i, 46. Fy 

Gaston Co., N. C. 





(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 

There are chemicals that will keep 
the cider, but they will make it un- 
wholesome to drink. If you want 
good sweet cider, you should filter 
it carefully and put in a porcelain 
preserving kettle and heat to 180 
degrees, but do not let it boil. Skim 
off all that rises to the surface and 
then put it, while hot, into fruit jars 
that have been well scalded. Set the 
jar on a wet cloth while filling to 
prevent cracking, and fill perfectly 
full and then seal at once tight. 
Cider can be kept in a fine shape by 
filtering it through charcoal broken 
fine after it has started to ferment. 
Then have a cork to fit the bung of 
a barrel, and through this run a wire 
on the end of which is a wad of cot- 
ton filled with flowers of sulphur. 
Put a gallon or two of the cider into 
a clean barrel and set fire to the 
cotton with the sulphur and at once 
stick it into the bunghole. It will 
burn till the air is filled with the 
sulphur fumes. Then agitate the bar- 
rel well to shake the cider all around 
it. Fill up full and bung tight. This 
will prevent the further fermenta- 
tion and the cider will have a good 
bead on it. But as to its wholesome- 
ness as a drink I will not offer an 
opinion. I had rather use the un- 
fermented article sterilized by heat 
and kept in close jars. 





THE BEAUTY OF SERVICE. 


It is not often that I get away 
from home—but I took a trip last 
week that I want to tell our young 
people about. One thing, I was par- 
ticularly struck with, was the faces 
of the boys who belonged to the 
corn clubs, and the alert, interested 
manner in which they listened to the 
speeches at the farmers’ institutes. 
It doesn’t take a prophet to see that 
those boys are going to amount to 
something, and I look for every one 
of them to be at the A. & M. Col- 
lege in a few years getting the edu- 
cation that especially fits them for 
their life work. I doubt if one of 
them smoked cigarettes. They didn’t 
look like it anyway. 

On the other hand, I was pained 
at the absence of interest the young 
girls showed. At one place there 
was only one contestant each for 
biscuit and lightbread. Now I do 


not believe it was for lack of knowl-| sgoun 


edge, but because they didn’t take a 
pride in their work, like the boys |" 
did. 


I heard one of the institute men 
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lecture to our Sunday-school] on the 
beauty of service. He said he was 
out on institute work a month, and 
the thing that impressed kim most 
on his trip was a young girl of 12, 
who took the premium on bread, 
and when dinner was announced she 
ran up to an old gentleman and said, 
“What can I get for you, Grand- 
papa?’’ and waited on him. Then she 
noticed that a horse couldn’t get his 
oats out of a bag, and she fixed that, 
then she passed some dishes around, 
then waited on her grandfather 
again, doing something for some one 
the whole dinner hour. Now it will 
take no prophet to see that she will 
be the light of some home, and lucky 
indeed will be the man who gets her. 
ALAMANCHR. 





Rolled Apple Dumplings. 


Make a rich baking powder biscuit 
dough, roll out in a thin sheet, cover 
thickly with chopped apples, roll up 
compactly, then cut into slices about 
two inches thick. Place in well 
greased baking pan, not too close to- 
gether, and pour over the following: 
Mix 1 tablespoonful of flour with 
1 cupful of sugar, add 1 cupful of 
boiling water, stirring till it boils 
and thickens smoothly. Flavor with 
nutmeg or cinnamon. Bake and serve 
with cream and sugar.—Rural New 
Yorker. 





We had a happy life together, 
mother an’ me. Somehow, Doc, I’ve 
taken to missin’ ’er ag’in lately, an’ 
I like it. It’s company to me, miss- 
in’ ’er is. When the dead are clair 
forgot, they cease to be company to 
us.—Ruth McEnery Stuart. 


Just Six Minutes 
*to Wash a Tubful! 


This is the grandest Washer the 
world has ever known. So easy to 
run that it’s almost fun to work it. 
Makes clothes spotlessly clean in 
double-quick time. Six minutes 
finishes a tubful. | 


Any Woman Can Have a 5! 
1900 Gravity _ 
Washer onG— 
30 Days’ 
Free Trial ,) 


Don’t send acme, 
If you are responsible, 
youcantryitfirst. Let 
us pay the freight. See 
the wonders it performs. 
Thousands being used. 
Every user delighted. 
They write us bush- 
els of letters telling 
how it saves work 
andworry. Sold = eyed Ng Write fos 
fascinating Free Book today. correspon 
ence sha be addressed to 1900 Washer Co., 
708 Henry St., Binghamton, N.Y. If you 
dive in Canada, address Canadian 1900 Washer 
Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 
BRANCH HOUSES: we maintain branches in 
all principal cities. We alsomake shipments from 
our warehouses in Kansas City, San Francisco and 
Brigham City, Utah. 


DON'T PAY TWO PRIC 


FOR STOVES & RANGES 
You Save 818.00 to 822.00 on 


Hoosier 
Ranges 
Heaters 


* Whynot buy the best when 
you can buy them at such low, 
unheard-of Factory Prices. 
Hoosier Stoves and Ranges are 
delivered for you to use in your 
Pacer ane TATereitt own home 30 days free before 
ou buy. written gmwarantee with each stove 
backed b bya Awiition Dollars, Our new 1911 improve- 
ments on stoves absolutely surpass anything ever 
produced. Send postal today for free catalog. 


HOOSIER STOVE FACTORY 
313 State Street, arion, Indiana 






























Hoosier Steel 

















6% 6% 6% 
Real Estate First Mortgage Coupon 
Bonds of small or large denomina- 
O tion for sale. Prompt payment of 
principal and interest GUARAN- 
TEED by N. C. Trust Company 
with $125,000.00. cash capital. Loans re- 
present not ove one-half value first class, 
well located properties. Especially desir- 
able for Trustees, Guardians and other conserva- 
tive investors. Red d of holder. 
i tment. Steady i Writefor book- 








d in 

let and full description. 
North Carolina Trust Company, - Greensboro, N.C. 

A. W. McAlister, Pres. R.C. Hood, Sec., & Mer. 
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Raising Contest should have received before 

this time all the blanks he has to fill out 
and all the necessary information as to preparing 
them. If anyone has not, he should write to us 
at once. All the boys in the Five-Acre Contest 
should also send us their names for the special 
blank prepared for them. The reports will soon 
be coming in; get yours ready. 


Fh tes ONE of the boys in cur great Corn- 


At the Oklahoma State Fair the Agricultural 
College of that State will conduct a short course 
of agricultural instruction for boys. Each county 
can send two boys—one selected by the County 
Superintendent of Education and the other by the 
Farmers’ Institute. No better place could be se- 
lected for conducting a short course for farm 
boys. The exhibit will furnish the best of ma- 
terial for illustrating the instruction. When will 
the Eastern and Central Southern States realize 
the true object of agricultural fairs? In the past 
they have been planned for amusement, but sure- 
ly their first and best function is to give instruc- 
tion. This idea of a short course for boys on the 
State Fair grounds is a good one if the boys will 


take to it. 
& 
“Rarm and Garden Work for October,” ‘Ten 


‘Things to Do This Month,” ‘‘Preparation for the 
Winter Garden,’ “October Poultry Work,” ‘‘Stor- 
ing Vegetables for Winter,’ ‘Building Up Soil 
Fertility,’—are these not timely topics? Then 
there are the talks about cowpea hay and cover 
crops, the hints about fall sowing of.flower seeds, 
all of which demand attention right now. The 
article in this issue to which we wish to call spe- 
cial attention, however,—we don’t think it neces- 
sary to call attention to Mr. Poe’s letter this week; 
you will read it anyhow,—is the first of our series 
on ‘‘The Breeds of Cattle.’”’ No one interested in 
more and better live stock, as every good farmer 
should be, can afford to miss a single one of these 


articles. 
& 
The meeting of the North Carolina agents of 


the Co-operative Demonstration Work at Pine- 
hurst last week called fresh attention to the 
splendid work being done by these men. 
ing to the Statesville Landmark, the reports of 
the various agents ‘‘show an average yield per 


Accord- | 





acre of 40.8 bushels of corn and 1,238 pounds of 
seed cotton. The yields of the State at large 
were 16.8 bushels of corn and 570 pounds of 
seed cotton.’ This is really constructive work, 
the sort of work that will make the farmer inde- 
pendent and farming a desirable occupation. We 
congratulate Dr. Knapp and his assistants, and 
wish them even greater success in the future. 
& 

The result of the election in Arkansas on the 
Constitutional Amendment introducing the in- 
itiative and referendum into the government of 
that State marks a step toward progress in -gov- 
ernmental affairs. The lawyer-politicians fought 
it hard, but the people believed they had the 
right and the intelligence to have some say in the 
laws that should be introduced, and voted accord- 
ingly. 

& 

You can’t afford to let up on the fight against 
flies and mosquitoes just because the summer is 
over. Right now is the time when malaria is 





A Great Special Offer. 

ERE IS A CHANCE to bring your 
friends into The Progressive Farm- 
er and Gazette Family. For 10 cents 

we will send the paper, to new subscribers 
only, until January 1, 1911. We will also 
send the back numbers containing Mr. 
Poe’s “Round the World Travel Letters” 
as long as the supply lasts. To those who 
send in blocks of five, liberal premiums 
will be given. 

Go out among your neighbors who should 
be taking the paper and get their subscrip- 
tions to-day. It is not likely ever to be so 
cheap again, and we feel safe in saying 
that it is going to be better than it has 
ever been. Why, Gifford Pinchot’s article 
next week will alone be worth the money. 
Many a man would think nothing of paying 
25 cents for a magazine just to read what 
Mr. Pinchot has to say about the farmer 
and water powers. Any one of the articles 
on the Breeds of Cattle will easily be worth 
the whole cost of this trial subscription to 
any man at all interested in stock raising. 

This is your chance to bring the doubt- 
ers into the fold. 











most prevalent, and you know, ‘‘No mosquitoes, 

no malaria.’’ Drain the puddles, clean out the 
stables and put up screens. 
& 

Prof. J. F. Duggar, of the Alabama Experiment 


Station, has written two strong articles on cot- 
ton wilt and the selection of varieties immune to 
the disease. We hope to publish the first of 
these articles next week. 


& 
Don’t fail to read Dr. Barrow’s warning against 


the creamery promoters. Creameries are a great 
thing in districts where the dairy industry is well 
developed. In a community without cows, they 
are bound to fail. 





What Are You Doing for Next 
Year's Crop ? 


AST YEAR and the year before, at about 

this time or a little later, we asked our 

readers for reports of their best crops, what 
they were, how made, ete. The letters received 
in reply to these requests were extremely valuable 
and interesting. ‘This fall we thought of having 
another similar experrience meeting; but decided 
after some thought that we could have a subject 
of even more timeliness and importance—one 
that would be of more practical value just at this 
season than the crop reports could be. So we 
are asking you this fall—-from now till Decem- 
ber 10—for short, concise letters on ‘““‘What I Am 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE, 


Doing to Prepare for Better Crops Next Year.” 
Surely you are doing something, have some 
plans, are engaged in some work which you ex- 
pect will help you to make better crops and larger 
profits next year. 


Every really progressive farm- 
er must be doing some such work; and we want 
to know about it. A first prize of $5 for the best 
letter and six of $2.50 each for the six next best 
will be given. Let us hear from you. There is 
no reason why this should not be the most inter- 
esting experience meeting we have ever held, 
and we should like to begin the publication of 
the letters just as early as possible, so that others 
may be helped in their preparation for better far- 
ming next year. 





The True Purpose of the Agricultural 
Fair. 


E HAVE a letter from a reader wko is 

very much put-out about the way her 

county fair is run. She says, speaking of 
fairs generally: ‘‘They evidently are for the 
fakirs and not for respectable people any more.” 
Now, we do not believe this is true of most county 
or State fairs—most of them, we think, are pretty 
good places to go—but there can be no question 
that there is too much attention paid by the man- 
agers of many fairs to the ‘‘amusement”’ features 
and too little care taken to exclude objectionable 
features. Last fall we published a picture of 
boys and girls gathered around a gambling de- 
vice—a picture made at the Virginia State Fair. 
We are sorry to say that we also offended some 
of our North Carolina friends by criticising the 
sort of management that allowed the stock judg- 
ing at our State Fair to be carried on in an out- 
of-the-way corner with not a dozen people about 
to see it, while the best part of the fair grounds 
was given over to ‘“‘shows’”’ and fakirs, some of 
them of a pretty lurid type. We trust that we 
shall not be compelled to repeat this criticism 
this year, and we certainly hope that in no South- 
ern fair will there be any tolerance of the gam- 
bling devices and indecent exhibitions which have 
been tolerated in some cases in the past. 

A fair is—or should be—primarily an educa- 
tional eshibit, and just so far as it falls short of 
being this, just so far it is a failure. Amuse- 
ment is all right. We believe in it if it is clean 
and wholesome; but the fair must appeal first to 
the folks who wish to learn something—those who 
are merely looking for a good time or hunting 
excitement may be counted on to come anyway. 

A hundred and fifty thousand people visited the 
Iowa State Fair this year, and most of them were 
said to be people from the farms. They enjoyed 
the amusement features, you may be sure, but they 
were the sort of folks who went to get every bit 
of education they could out of the exhibits, who 
were more interested in fine live stock and im- 
proved machinery than in freaks and side shows. 

On another page we are publishing a list of 
fairs yet to be held in our territory. We are 
sorry we could not publish it earlier, and would 
urge every reader who can attend any of these 
fairs to do so, and to do all in his or her power 
to make them better and more successful. That 
a fair devoted entirely to things agricultural can 
be a success has been proved by the splendid 
Catawba County (N. C.) Street Fair; and the 
notion that a fair must have a lot of questionable 
“attractions” to be a success, is one born of 4 
wrong conception of what a fair is for and of 
what the people really appreciate. 





A Thought for the Week. 


OETRY is the only truth; mere facts are only 
Pp half truths. The truth is the fact plus its 

emotional significance. So poetry is the 
tact seen with all its facets and radiations. The 
poet’s imagination is a swift-winged reason by 
which we have reached the highest revelations 
known to the race. It reveals life with its unseen 
roots running down into the earth, and its many 
tranches rising and fading into Heaven. Poetry 
is the vision of the fact with all its vanishings 
into the Infinite. Poetry is the supreme truth.— 


Edwin Markham, in Forum Magazine. 
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Among the Sugar P 


Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands—a name which 

to many of us suggests only a few little dots 
on the geography map of the Pacific Ocean, but 
which military and naval authorities declare ‘‘sec- 
ond in importance to no other single spot on the 
earth’s surface.” The explanation of this is the 
supreme isolation of the group—away out in the 
middle of the Pacific, with no other point between 
the far coast of America (over 2,000 miles away) 
and the further coast of Asia (over 3,000 miles 
away) at which the thousands ‘‘who go down to 
the sea in ships’ can get coal, food or water. 


I AM WRITING this letter from the far-famed 


“The Most Important Point on Earth.” 


Hence the tremendous importance of the con- 
trol of the islands by the United States. No great 
battleship ean coal at sea, nor can any battieship 
leaving an Asiatic port carry enough coal to last 
it across the Pacific to our American coast and 
pack home again. So long as America holds Ha- 
waii, therefore, just so long is it impossible for 
any Asiatic power successfully to attack Califor- 
nia, Oregon, or Washington. For this reason the 
Hawaiian group with 4,000 square miles and 200,- 
000 people are worth immeasurably more to the 
United States than the Philippines with over 100,- 
000 square miles and about 8,000,000 people. 


Hawaii Coveted by Japan. 


Japan, indisputably anxious to become the 
island mistress of the Pacific, as England is the 
island mistress of the Atlantic, undoubtedly looks 
with longing eyes upon Hawaii, and a most serious 
menace to American welfare is the fact that Jap- 
anese by the thousands have come over to work 
on the sugar plantations until there are nearly 
three times as many Japs as white people. Worse 
yet, children of Japanese parents born in Hawaii 
become citizens and voters, so that ultimately 
they would become the most powerful political 
factor. Something must be done to remedy this 
situation, and doubtless will be very soon, for al- 
most everyone I have talked with realizes its 
gravity. 


How the Native Race Has Disappeared. 


The present population consists of about 9,000 
Americans, 61,000 Japanese, 25,000 Chinese, 15,- 
000 Portuguese, and 35,000 native Hawaiians and 
half-breeds. History probably has no record of 
the swifter disappearance of any race than that 
of these native Hawaiians. At the beginning of 
the last century it is estimated that there were 
250,000 of these full-bloods; forty years later 
only 100,000, and now only about 25,000. Only 
this afternoon I talked with an honored resident 
who said that only twenty-five years ago he knew 
communities oftfthe natives of splendid type, but 
that even in a score of years they have almost 
utterly degenerated. Whiskey is said to be a 
principal cause of their dying out, while diseases, 
due to vice and immorality, have been perhaps 
even more largely responsible. There is no bet- 
ter index to a character of a people than its lan- 
suage, and it is equally significant that while the 
old Chinese had no word to express patriotism, 
the native Hawaiians had no word to express 
thanks, chastity, gratitude or the weather. 


How Hawaii Sweetens the Earth. 


The great industry of the islands, of course, 
iS now, as it has been for seventy years, sugar 
culture. The sugar lumps with which you sweet- 
ened your coffee this morning, the sugar used by 
your wife in baking her last cake, may have come 
from some plantation within easy reach of Hon- 
Olulu. Of the $42,000,000 worth of Hawaiian 
exports, $38,000,000 (according to my latest fig- 
ures) represents raw sugar—the products of sixty 
great estates comprising 213,000 acres of land and 
oe 45,000 men, or 750 men to the planta- 
on. 

This statement will naturally suggest to my 
readers the great cotton plantations of the Lower 
South, and I am going to point out some other 
remarkable points of similarity. A considerable 
number of sugar planters having come with me to 
the islands from San Francisco, I spent my time 
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last week largely in talking with them, and the 
information they gave me has interested me 
no less than my own observations on the is- 
land, while their testimony based on long years 
of personal experience is naturally of the highest 
value. 


Fallacies of Sugar Planters and Cotton Planters. 


In the first place then, the great sugar planters 
of Hawaii, like the great cotton planters of the 
Old South (and I may speak of them freely, for 
among my kinsfolk were Mississippi cotton grow- 
ers with their scores of slaves, and North Caro- 
linians with smaller numbers)—these sugar plant- 
ers, I say, like our cotton planters, have made the 
fundamental mistake of pinning their faith to 
cheap labor. Caspar Whitney observed this when 
he came here ten years ago, and I cannot forbear 
making a quotatien from his book bearing on 
this point: 

“The planters cling to the fallacy that the 
cheaper the labor the less the cost of pro- 
duction, ignoring entirely the contrary lesson 
emphasized by their own experience, for to 
what but to intelligent, high-class, better-paid 
work, the study of irrigation, of fertilizers, 
and of machinery, is due the enormously in- 
creased production of sugar per acre? .... 
The largest and therefore the most experienc- 
ed employers of labor, the world over, are 
united in testifying that the cost of any pro- 
duct is more a question of brain than of 
cheap labor. The history of American com- 
merce tends to prove that as a rule high 
wages indicate a low cost of production. How 
else may be explained the enormous exporta- 
tion of American high-priced-labor goods to 
low-priced-labor countries? How else ex- 
plain the successful California farmer with 
India where the cheapest of labor abounds?” 
This is only another illustration of my perpetual 

argument that cheap labor is a curse to any coun- 
try, because cheap labor means ignorant labor, as, 
for instance, in the case of our Southern farmers 
who have grown poor paying an ignorant negro 
fifty cents to take one mule and plow one aere 
of land 3 or 4 inches deep, while the Western 
farmer has grown rich paying intelligent white 
labor several times as much to take 8 or 4 horses 
and plow three to five acres a day 6 or 8 inches 
deep—and also because the prosperity of every 
industry depends upon the prosperity of the aver- 
age man, and if this common man is poorly paid, 
there can be no healthful prosperity’for society 
generally; only a few parasites may really be 
enriched. 


The Climate Delusion. 


In the second place, it is interesting to observe 
that as a reason for not employing intelligent 
white labor, these sugar planters have been ac- 
customed to give the same excuse with which our 
Southern farmers so long deluded themselves—the 
statement that ‘‘the climate is too hot for white 
men to work in the fields,’”’ in spite of the fact that 
for generations the delightful and equable climate 
has attracted health-seekers from all parts of the 
world, and the average inhabitant will tell you 
that the thermometer seldom goes above 90. The 
Arabian, you remember, refusing to lend a rope 
because he wished it to tie up nine cubic feet of 
sand, explained his attempting so difficult a feat 
by saying that ‘‘Allah permits a man to do strange 
things with a rope when he doesn’t want to lend 
it’”—and so, too, the Lord seems to permit men 
to make strange excuses for a policy when it is 
their wish to follow it. An experienced planter 
told me today that he has never heard of a case 
of sunstroke or hydrophobia on the island. 

The truth is, that the big sugar planters wish to 
keep a class of Coolie labor; wish to keep laborers 
who will be contented with no hope of owning 
land or homes of their own; hence even the cli- 
matic excuse, one we still hear even in the Middle 
south today, although the Mississippi Commission- 
er of Agriculture as far back as 1876 knocked the 
whole idea into smithereens by pointing out that 
in lower Florida and Texas, further south than 
the southernmost points of any other Southern 
state, white men were farming successfully with 

(Continued on page 772.) 
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“'What’s The News?” 


Proves" is about the one topic in the news- 


























papers now, and this is a year of political 
surprises. The one thing made clear by the 
primaries and elections held thus far is that the 
people are in general revolt against present condi- 
tions and against old-time leaders. They have 
realized at last, it would seem, that there is some- 
thing fundamentally wrong with our present sys- 
tem of taxation and our present methods of legis- 
lation. There is fortunately little of class feeling 
or prejudice in this awakening; it is rather a 
gradual comprehension of the fact that the great 
mass of voters has mistaken party names for 
party principles and blindly followed selfish or in- 
competent leaders. Hence the present revolt 
against ‘“‘bossism,” and ‘“‘stand-patism.” It is not 
too much to say, indeed, that the progressives 
—the ‘insurgents’ of a year ago—are now in 
control of the Republican party. Mr. Roosevelt 
in a fierce struggle won out in his fight with 
the “Old Guard” in New York; and whatever one 
may think of Mr. Roosevelt, his defeat of the 
gang of little bosses who have controlled the 
greatest State in the Union, is something to re- 
joice in. In Minnesota, Congressman Tawney, 
Chairman of the Appropriations Committee, and 
one of Speaker Cannon’s ablest lieutenants, has 
been decisively defeated. In Colorado, the ene- 
mies of the initiative and referendum were forced 
to adopt a resolution favoring its submission to 
the people. Even in New Jersey the progressives 
won a partial victory, though none of their candi- 
dates were successful. The Democrats are more 
aggressive and hopeful than for years, are con- 
fidently counting on a majority in the next House 
and are busy figuring on Presidential candidates. 
It must be admitted, however, that in Illinois, 
where the ‘‘Lorimer” crowd again won out, they 
are doing little to further the cause of good gov- 
ernment. Against this, however, may be placed 
the re-nomination of Governor Shafroth, of Colo- 
rado, a man who has made a heroic fight against 
the corruption and lawlessness so prevalent in 
that State. In several Southern States, notably 
Virginia, there is a strong revolt against bossism 
and some investigations which promise to reveal 
things. All in all, it seems to be a year of po- 
litical house-cleaning. 
sess 
Among personal items of general interest might 
be noted the publication of Mayor Gaynor’s letter to 
his sister, in which he virtually blamed the Hearst 
newspapers for the attack upon him by Gallagher, 
and his positive refusal to be a candidate for Gov- 
ernor; Mr. Bryan’s endorsement of Hoke Smith for 
the Presidency and his announcement that he 
could not support Dahlman, the Democratic nomi- 
nee, for Governor of Nebraska, and President 
Taft’s public announcement that there will be no 
more ‘“‘pork-barrel”’ river and harbor bills while he 
is in office. Mr. Taft has done few finer things than 
to take this stand, and the same thing may be 


said of Mr. Bryan in his “‘bolting,’’ as it is gener- 
ally called. 


s$©scs 
The Grand Army of the Republic has been in 
session at Atlantic City, N. J. There was a pro- 
posal made for union of the Federal and Confed- 
erate veterans into one organization; but it is 
likely to meet with little favor, although the spirit 
of friendliness was never more in evidence. 
sess 
George Chavez, a Peruvian, crossed the Alps 
last week in an aeroplane. He made the journey 
across the mountains successfully, but wrecked 
his machine and crippled himself so that he died 
in landing at Domodossola, Italy. 
sess 


The world’s visible supply of cotton was esti- 
mated, September 23, at 1,576,133 bales against 
2,144,928 last year. The American supply is 
$55,000 bales against 620,000 last year. 

sss 


The initiative and referendum has been declared 
for by the Democrats in both Wyoming and IIli- 
nois. Its progress into popular favor has never 
been so steady or so rapid. 

ess ¢ 

The Lloyd-George budget has notably decreased 
the consumption of alcoholic liquors in Great 
Britain. 

ss * 

President Taft has issued an order putting 
8,000 assistant postmasters on the civil service 
list. 

sss 

State Auditor, b. F. Dixon, of North Carolina, 

died last Monday. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 





POLAND CHINAS 





L) LIVE STOCK 





AND DAIRY. (1 








A limited number of 
Pigs by my fine boars, 
“Gray's Perfection’ 
73339 and other noted 
» boars. The best 
“ee Strains of living hogs 

represented in this 
herd—Sows in pig, and young Boars and 
Sows of all ages. Send to headquarters and 
get the best, from the oldest ond largest herd 
of Poland Chinas in this State, at one-half 
Western prices. Address 








J. B. GRAY, Fredericksburg, Va. 


OAK GROVE STOCK FARM 


Offers for i t some choice 
Essex Male ag ‘Ou = Registered Boar. 
One fine Angus Bull. A few Southdown Rams. 
Several Collie Pups Some extra heavy Burt 
Oats. Also some FINE Rye. 


LG. JONES, Box 60, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


Berkshire and Duroc Swine’ 
Bred and for sake. None better bred than those 
1 offer. D. L. FARRIOR, 

Raleigh, N. Cy Hillsboro Road, Near Fair Grounds. 


REGISTERED DUROO-JERSEYS. 


’ Fall Pigs, not akin, and Boars ready for service. 
R. W. WATSON 
STERLING STOCK FARM, - Petersburg, Va. 


LARGE WHITE YORKSHIRE PIGS. 


The Bacon breed of England and the West, and 
will be the mortgage-lifters of the South if given 
a chance. 

The kind that average thirteen pigs to the lit- 
ter; two of my sows had “9 pigs at last farrew. 
If you wish this kind let me book your order now 
for October delivery. Price $7.50 to $10. Nicely 
crated and delivered at express office. Breed- 
ing furnished with every pig. Money refunded 
if not satisfied. Pigs shipped at eight to nine 
weeks old. GRAN CRADDOCK, Houston, Va. 

REFERENCES: Peoples Bank and Bank of Hali- 
fax, Houston, Va. 


E.H. BAIRD 


Thoroughbred Poland Chinas. 
Meddler and Perfection Strains. As 
good as the best and better than the 
rest. References, Bank ef Alessandria, 
Alexandria, Tenn. Write me. Brush 
Creek, Tenn. 


-Duroc-Jersey Hogs — 


of correct type. Royally bred, rich, fine color, all 
pedigreed, any ageor sex. Bred Gilts and Sows 
a specialty. Write for prices, enclosing 2c stamp 
for reply. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co, - 


HARRIS HALL STOCK FARM 


PENDLETON, 8. C. 
Breeder Registered Jersey gen Ry Beg eee 
Hogs. Choice Bull Calves for sal 


dams testing 
6 and 7 per cent. butter fat. Boars and Gilts by 
grandson of Premier ‘ellow. 
B. HARRIS, Proprietor. 
TENNESSEE HERD OF 
DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


et Fin oot, Have 100 head of March Pigs 
and several Sows to farrow yet. No pigs shipped 

June ist. Book your orders now. Have 
—— t lot of pigs we have ever been able to pro- 
d Indian mance 5 acme, the greatest laying 
fowl on earth. 


Ss. H. “STA ENBERY & SONS, 
Newport, Cocke Co. - - - - - - Tennessee, 


ANGUS CATTLE. We, ote Top, 


notche wd 8 of 
both sexes, choicely bred and good individuals. 
Call or write us your wants. Address 


ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 


Tae Kentucky Jack Farm 
We breed and raise the 
B | th Kentucky Jacks. 
Buy from us and save the 
epeculator’s profit. Write 
to-day for prices on jacks, 
jennets. and mules. A large 
lot to select from. 
JOE, E. WRIGHT, JuNorion Orry, Ky. 
Branch Barn Rocky Mount, N. C., 
H. M. AVANT, Manager and Salesman, 














ney, Tenn 




















Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 








Eminent X at the head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10.000. No females for sale at presen 
but have a few choice bulls and bul 
calves at reasonable ae. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 
NEWTON, N. C. 

















THE BREEDS 


vided into three general classes: 
Special beef breeds, special dairy 
breeds and the so-called general or 
dual-purpose breeds. The special 
beef breeds have been selected, bred 
and fed for the production of beef 
and little attention given to milking 
qualities. In some of these breeds 
the milk-giving quality is developed 
little if any beyond the needs of the 
calf. Indeed, in certain individuals 
of some of the beef breeds the milk- 
giving function has degenerated to 
the point that they do not give 
enough milk to raise a calf well. This 
does not apply to the average cow of 
any breed, but is true only of a few 
individuals. 

In these’ special-purpose beef 
breeds a high-class carcass has been 
aimed at and much success has been 
attained. 

With the special-purpose dairy 
breeds, milk and butter fat produc- 
tion have been the aim and as a re- 
sult the type or form of these dairy 
cattle has developed quite differently 
from the accepted type of the beef 
animal. This would indicate that 
there is something antagonistic be- 
tween the best beef production and 
the greatest dairy efficiency. The 
breeder of beef cattle has not sacri- 
ficed dairy qualities willingly and 
would have been glad to retain them 
if he could have done so while se- 
curing the highest type of beef ani- 
mal. On the other hand, the breeder 
of dairy cattle would not object to 
a good beef carcass if he could re- 
tain it while developing the highest 
dairy excellence. Since these are un- 
doubtedly facts, and one has lost 
dairy efficiency and the other beef 
quality, while developing their cat- 
tle along special lines, it seems cer- 
tain that there must be something 
naturally antagonistic between the 
highest beef and dairy excellence in 
the same animal. 


Ts breeds of cattle may be di- 


Limitations of the Dual-Purpose 
Breeds. 


In the dual-purpose breeds the at- 
tempt has been to retain both the 
dairy and beef qualities. Taking the 
dual-purpose breeds as a whole, con- 
siderable success has undoubtedly 
been attained in maintaining the 
beef and dairy qualities, but in indi- 
vidual animals the success has been 
very much less marked. In fact, the 
task of securing a breed of cattle in 
which any considerable proportion of 
the individuals possesses both dairy 
and beef qualities of a high order, 
has not yet been solved. Individual 
animals of the dual-purpose breeds 
show high beef-producing merit, 
while other individuals possess dairy 
efficiency; but a high order of both 
is seldom or never seen in the same 
animal. The average of none of the 
dual-purpose breeds can be said to 
possess a high order of merit in 
both beef and dairy production. 

In other words, if a man aims at 
beef production he will secure a 
higher average of merit in, say, 100 
beef bred steers, than from 100 
steers of the dual-purpose breeds, 
and on the other hand a larger num- 
ber of superior dairy cows may be 
counted on to come from, say 100 
heifers, produced by a special dairy 
breed, than from 100 of any of the 
dual-purpose breeds. 

The highest excellence of either 
in beef or milk production has not 





been attained by breeding and selec- 


I1—The Three Classes of Cattle and Their Special Lines of 
Usefulness. 


By Tait Butler. 


OF CATTLE. 


tion alone. The quantity and charac- 
ter of the feed has played an import- 
ant part. It is consequently claimed 
by many that the dual-purpose breeds 
being generally smaller than the 
special-purpose beef animals and 
able to get along on less feed are 
better adapted to Southern condi- 
tions. It is also claimed by many 
that on high-priced land no man can 
afford to keep a beef cow for her 
calf alone and this is certainly true; 
but it is also probably true that on 
such lands he can not afford to keep 
beef cattle at all, or at least, that the 
dairy cow would be found more pro- 
fitable. 


Usefulness of Dual-Purpose Breeds. 

The question of the relative use- 
fulness of the special- and dual-pur- 
pose breeds is still debatable and so 
long as this remains true we are 
probably safe in concluding that 
either will be found profitable to the 
man who handles them intelligently. 
The writer believes in the special- 
purpose breeds for the man who will 
give them special and intelligent at- 
tention. He believes the man who 
keeps a dozen cattle on his farm and 
receives his profits from say 10 of 
these from the beef they make and 
from the other two from the milk 
they give, can not afford to have any- 
thing but the best beef breed animals. 
He can probably find two fairly good 
dairy cows out of a dozen of any 
breed; but if he can not, we think he 
might better get two good dairy cows 
from some other source than reduce 
the quality of the other 10 cattle 
kept for beef making. On the other 
hand, we believe the dairyman can 
better afford to sacrifice the bull 
calves and the old worn-out cows of 
a special dairy breed for what they 
will bring, than to milk a dual-pur- 
pose breed, in which a smaller per 
cent of the heifers produced will he 
of high dairy efficiency. If, hcwever, 
any one wishes to imnr«ve the native 
steck and does not wish to «ix 
speciai atention to either dairy or 
beef production and does not exnect 
to furnish an abundance of feed to 
his cattle, the dual-purpose breeas 
will be found serviceable. Because 
of these coniitions in the South, the 
dual-purpose cattle will probably ve 
found te fill a useful purpose for 
many years *o come. 

The needs cf the South today are 


SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., - Charlotte, N.C. 





THOROUGHBRED BERKSHIRES 











Lee’s Premier 3rd, costing $1100.00. Boar and 
Sow Pigs by him and Sows and Gilts bred to him 
for sale. 

Registered Jersey Cattle. At head of herd Im- 
ported Stockuell, Jr., son of Stockwell who sold 
at Cooper’s sale for $11500.00. 





STEVENS| 


The Number 520, Six-Shot 
Repeating Shotgun at $25.00 
is a hammerless gun with a solid 
frame. Easier to operate—quick- 
er and smoother action than any 
other. It never balks and is 
perfectly balanced. 








Detailed description of any of our 
guns is in our 160 Page Free Catalog. 
Send for it TO-DAY 


If you cannot obtain STEVENS 
RIFLES, SHOTGUNS 

PISTOLS, TELESCOPES 
through your dealer, we 
will ship direct, express 
prepaid, upon re- 

ceipt of 

catalog 

price. 


J. STEVENS ARMS 
& TOOL COMPANY 
P.O. Box 6003 


CHICOPEE FALLS 
MASSACHUSETTS 
































POLAND CHINA HOGS 


of fancy breeding. Pigs, Boars and Gilts, also 
fancy Poultry of different breeds 


A. F. Tuggle, - Brush Creek, Tenn. 


BERKSHIRE SOW PIGS 


FOR SALE 








We have for sale several good 
Berkshire Sow Pigs about four 
months old that we will sell for 
$10.co each including registration. 
These pigs are from the Pinehurst 
stock, and will make good breed 
sows. 


| HILL CREST FARM, H. A. PAGE, JR, 


ABERDEEN, N. C. 


Great Poland China Hogs 
For Sale 


The place to get size as well as quality. I have a 
fine lot of pigs for salenow. Place your orders 
early and get first choice. I guarantee satisfac- 
tion or return your money. 


E. S. WRIGHT, - - - 

















Sykes, Tenn 


Cedar Grove Stock Farm Duroc Jerseys 
N. C. Herd Cherry Red Swine 


We solicit orders for pigs from a selected herd 


© | of Western Bred Sows and Boars. The only herd 


in N. C. carrying thirty or more sows and three 
boars. Visitors welcomed. Same prices as hereto- 
fore, though the new quarantine law will prohibit 
hogs coming into N.C except at prohibitive prices. 
Paid for orders booked for January delivery. 
Write for catalogue and descriptive circulars. 


W. A. Thigpen, 
Conetoe, : Edgecombe Co., : N.C. 


Reg’ed. Berkshire Boars 


Fifteen Pure-bred Registered Berkshire 
Boars for sale, eight to ten weeks old 
at $10.00 each. Address, Animal Hus- 
bandry Department N. ct Experiment 
Station, West Raleigh, N. C. 


CHOICE BERKSHIRE PIGS FOR SALE 


Out of Splendid Sows of best American and 
imported Biltmore blood, and by grandson of 
Lord Premier 50001 and Premier Longfellow 
68600, grand _— — at - a 
World’s Fair. : 


C. M. Thigpen, :: = = Conetoe, N C. 


“GRANDEE.,’’ Registered French Coach Stal- 
lion For Sale. 


One of the handsomest and best tempered horses 
in the State of Virginia. 


C. H. Nolting, 


Duroc Boars 


Good ones, and registered. 








Trevilians, Va. 


Ready for service. 
$20.00 while they last. 





Bull and Heifer Calves for sale. 








THORNHILL WAGONS 


ARE FULLY GUARANTEED—YOUR MONEY BACK IF NOT 
ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY. 


MATT W. MOSELEY, - Bell Buckle, Tenn 
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saturday, October 1, 1910.] 


more cattle on every farm. <A few 
more cattle of better quality to con- 
sume the £ress and feeds that are 
now going to waste and to eat the 
larger quantities of feeds which must 
be produced under a proper system 
of crop rotation. The dual-purpose 
preeds are useful as a step to special 
cattle husbandry and their smaller 


size and other excellent qualities 
make them especially suitable for 
present Southern conditions. 

In our next article we shall con- 
trast and illustrate the differences in 
the dairy and beef types or forms and 
then in subsequent articles give a 
brief description of all the leading 
breeds of cattle. 
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THE GOLDEN HOOF. 


Practically Every Southern Farm Should Have a Small Flock of 
Sheep—Details of Management. 


By Clarendon Davis. 


large or small, that cannot have 

at least a small flock of sheep. 
They will not only prove profitable 
in lambs and wool but improve the 
looks of the farm as well as its pro- 
ductiveness. Their cost of keep is 
almost nothing. In fact I consider 
their lambs and wool clear profit. 
They can live and thrive in some 
pastures where a cow or horse would 
fair badly. Sheep prefer to browse, 
rather than graze. A few nips of 
weeds here and there, then a few 
prier leaves, or a bite of sassafras, 
with a bit of grass as a relish, will 
make the old field take on the ap- 
pearance of some show of care. The 
cleanest part of a sheep pasture is 
around the fence. They are death 
to weeds, briers and sprouts. They 
require little fencing and are the most 
easily controlled of all farm animals. 
I would not advise any one to start 
in with a large number of sheep, un- 
til experience has taught him how to 
handle for the most profit. 

Begin by buying 20 or 30 native 
ewes, the biggest and rangiest ones, 
regardless of wool. Send off and 
buy a French Rambouillet ram (this 
is the French Merino), using him 
two years, breeding him to his first 
lambs and saving all ewe lambs. 
The Rambouillet will put the wool 
on the lambs and we now have a 
flock of % and %, young Merino 
ewes. We can sell the scrub ewes 
to the butcher and the Rambouillet 
to some neighbor and buy an Oxford 
Down or Shropshire Down buck and 
put with your young ewes. You 
now have a flock that with reason- 
able care in culling out,, saving best 
ewe lambs and topping with best 
bucks will grow more valuable be- 
sides paying 100 per cent on valua- 
tion each year. Let the buck run 
with the ewes all the time so the 
lambs will not all come too close to- 
gether, so you will always have a few 
lambs to sell your local butcher 
throughout the lamb-eating season. 

Provide pasture for every six ewes 
that you would for a full grown steer 
or cow, then have a shed on side of 
barn or some building, fenced in, but 
not boarded up, so they will have a 
Place to lamb and can be kept out 
of the cold winter rains. Fit this 
Shed with a hayrack on one side 


and long narrow troughs on the 
other side, 


[ive IS NOT a Southern farm, 


In the winter when the pastures 
and stalk fields are about cleaned 
hd begin to give small feed of pea 

Clover hay at night, with a run 
to the cotton patch or winter oats 
each day that the weather is suitable. 

Don’t Overfeed, for if too fat there 
Will be trouble at lambing time. 

When the lambs begin to come, let 
them have one end of the shed par- 
titioned off with a small opening 
vig enough to admit them, but 
ol € ewes. Keep before them in 

troughs a little craeked corn 


= Oats, so they can go in and eat 
‘a en they feel like it. Now in- 
fase the pea hay and give the ewes 


a L ak . 

o— 2% ear of corn a day, or if 
sie ing crabgrass or coarser feeds, 
ive a little cottonseed or meal and 


hulls, not over % pounds of cotton- 
seed meal to the ewe per day. 

Sheer your sheep on a warm day 
in March and keep them out of cold 
rains, always giving them a bite of 
green feed whenever you can, and 
turn to pasture as soon as possible, 
keeping up your lamb feed until 
ready for the market but gradually 
reduce the ewes feed. The lambs 
begin to go to market in May and 
by July are all sold. Last year my 
flock averaged 9 pounds of wool to 
the head, which sold for 21c. per 
pound. The lambs sold averaged $6 
per head. The cull ewes, fattened, 
averaged $6.25. 

The above is not theory but actual 
experience and the methods I have 
followed until I now have one of the 
finest and most profitable flocks in 
the South. The fear of cur dogs 
keeps many from raising sheep, but 
this need not deter any one if he 
will put them up in the shed at 
night during the winter and have 
them a lot near the dwelling where 
they can come up at night during the 
summer months. If stray dogs per- 
sist in hunting in the pasture or 
prowl around the lot disturbing and 
frightening the sheep, just use a 
good Winchester, and the other dogs 
seem to take the warning. Dogs kill 
sheep at night, and a sheep-killing 
dog is not apt to come near the barn 
or dwelling to do his meanness. 





CREAMERY PROMOTERS IN 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Messrs. Editor: The creamery pro- 
moters have invaded sections of this 
State and, we understand, have suc- 
ceeded in organizing at least one 
creamy company, and are now at 
work in other communities. In the 
sections in which they are working 
it is safe to say that there are not 
enough cows to supply the local de- 
mand for milk, cream and butter, 
and yet the people have been led to 
believe that a plant depending upon 
a good milk supply for success, can 
be profitably operated. 

Georgia has just passed through a 
sad and expensive creamery experi- 
ence. During 1908 creamery pre- 
moters of the Chicago Building and 
Manufacturing Co. organized seven 
creameries in various parts of the 
State, costing from $4,950 to $6,000. 
Of these seven creameries only one 
is now in operation and it is financed 
by a capitalist. All the remainder 
have perished from lack of sup- 
port. At some of these plants not 
more than 40 or 50 cows supplied 
milk, while for profitable operation 
the milk from 500 cows of average 
quality is required. One of these 
creameries lost $1,700 in a few 
months, while the failure of the 
others showed either that no money 
was made or there was a loss. 

The establishing of creameries in 
sections where there is practically no 
dairy fnterest and where local mar- 
kets pay more for dairy products 


than a creamy can possibly pay is 
absolute folly. 

That creameries are profitable no 
one denies and the examples cited by 
the promoters in proof of this profit 





may be true, but it should be taken, 
into consideration that these profits 
were made in dairy localities—places 
where the dairy is the money crop 
and where most every farmer has a 
herd of cows and understands how 
to handle those cows. In such sec- 
tions creameries are necessary to 
handle the milk from these cows and 
to find a market for the products; 
but in deep contrast to such condi- 
tions is South Carolina. Cows are 
scarce and poor, and more than this, 
they cannot be bought in sufficient 
number. Local demands for milk 
can not be supplied even at a good 
price and farmers know very little 
about how to handle cows to the best 
advantage and most often do not 
care to learn. A creamery can not 
afford to pay more than $2 to $2.50 
per 100 pounds for milk, and until 
the farmers learn to produce it at 
a profit for this price it is foolish to 
expect a creamery to be a success. 

If any section of the State is in- 
terested in a creamery, it should 
carefully investigate the milk supply 
first and then form a company of in- 
terested men, buy the machinery 
necessary to equip it at a reasonable 
price and begin operations on a 
practical business basis and not be 
rushed into an enterprise put for- 
ward by a set of men who have no 
interest in it further than in the 
sale of the machinery at exorbitant 
prices. 

The Extension Department of 
Clemson College will be glad to visit 
any community interested in cream- 
eries and advise as to the require- 
ments for successful operation and 
assist in every way in establishing 
such an enterprise should the out- 
look for success prove favorable. 
Plans and specifications for creamery 
buildings can be obtained free of 
cost from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

With all of these things at their 
command no community should be 
misled and caused to lose money by 
men who seek their own gain only. 
Where creameries are promoted and 
fail the dairy interests are set back 
many years. 

Beware of the creamery promoter 
— investigate conditions closely and 
profit by the example of communities 
that suffered from the same evil. 

Information regarding the cream- 
eries that have failed in Georgia can 
be obtained by writing the Presi- 
dent of the Acworth Elgin Creamery, 


Acworth; American Creamery Co., 
Americus; Coweta Creamery Co., 
Newman; Polk County Creamery 


Co., Cedartown; Madison Creamery 
Co., Madison; Greensboro Creamery 
Co., Greensboro,—all located in 
Georgia. D. N. BARROW. 
$9° Galvanized Stock T 
_.._ A heavy, corrugated, gal- 
———— = vanized Stock Tank made of 
Z special rust-resisting Pure 
Iron. Holds 10 Barrels. Will 
last a lifetime. $9.00 F.0.B. 
Atlanta. Ask for catalog 
The Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. Atlanta 
Corrugated culverts and well casing of same everlasting material. 


Farmers’ Handy Wagon 
at a Low Price 


Absolutely the best wagon built for every kind 
of heavy teaming. Low steel wheels, wide tires. 
Will last a lifetime without repairs. 
















for farm wagons 
—any size to fit 

any axle, Send 

for our free 
booklet before 
you buy 6 wagon 
_ra set of wheels, 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Box 73H Quincy, Ill 








(13) 771 


1,200,000 In Use 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM 


Separators 


First-Always Best-Cheapest 


The World’s Standard 


Ten years ahead of all others in ¥ 
every feature of separator practicability 


BEAUTIFUL IN DESIGN 
PERFECT IN CONSTRUCTION 
EVERLASTING IN DAILY USE 


Send for handsome catalogue illustrating 
and describing all the latest improved 
machines in detail, to be had for theasking. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165-167 BROAOWAYV 178-177 WILLIAM 8T. 
NEW YORK MONTREAL 

42 E. MADISON 8T- 14 & 16 PRINCESS 8T. 
CHICAGO WINNIPEG 

DRUMM & SACRAMENTO ST® 1016 WESTERN AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 







VICTOR 


POWER MILLS 


For srinding ear corn, Oats, rye, 
and all small grains. This is one of 
our leaders, is fully guaranteed and 
will do all we claim for it. 


NEVER CHOKE OR CLOG 


VICTOR FEED MILL COMPANY, 
Box 127 Springfield, Ohio. 





A COMBINATION HULLER 
Lg rg tyr 


Catal: UCs. 
Address 22 VICTO EA 
HULLER 0.. Rome, Ga. 

Steel Wheels> 
That’s So! Hired hands are 
™ getting scarcer aeee day; 
Put LOW DOWN STEUL 
\ WHEELS will help to take 
\\ their place. Then, too, the 
sun don’t affect a steel wheel 
Billie it does the best of hired 
help. More brain and less 
muscle nowadays. Cata- 
logue free to you. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO. 


Box 68, Havana, Ill. 























Continuous Travel. 





Lightest, Strong-* 
est, Cheapest. 





THE ROYAL LINE OF HAY PRESSES 


Before you buy a hay press be sure you are get- 
ting one that is honestly built and will bale 
Se: quickly and economi 


or 

kind of Hay Press—4 of them—The Royal, koyal 

Junior, Reyal Economy and New Chicamauga. 

Write us today and let us prove to you that one of 

these is the one you should buy. 

CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMEN1] & MFG. CO., 
Department Y. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


ically without break- 
getting out of order. We make tni- 
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Ihe Farmers’ Market Place 








Readers who have considerable numbers of 
live stock or poultry, considerable quantities 
of improved seed, or considerable areas of land, 
should use display ads in the proper depart- 
ments of our paper; but for the convenience of 
all who do - wish larger space, we will in- 
our Progressive and Ga- 

sotte senders ‘a this Gopartment and in this 


send your ad by letter 
we carry it at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1.00. 











R. C. Silver Laced Wyandottes for sale. Mrs. 


Fammie Carter, Rice, Va. 


Berkshire Bred Sows. i 
Edgewood Farm, Crofton Va. 


Pen of 10 nice Buff Orpington oa and Cock- 
erel, $10. Perry Yount, Hickory, L 





Boars cheap. 


Poland China Pigs for sale. Write or come to 
seeme. A. A. Capehart, Kittrell, N. C 


Tobacco Planters—Splendid opportunities here. 
Address Tullahoma Tobacco Works, Tallahoma, 
Tenn. 





One fine three 
Bull for sale. W. 
Co., N. C. 


ears old registered Hereford 
. Clements, Morrisville, Wake 


Wanted—Middle aged lady to help do house- 
work. Send references. Mrs. Lizzie McLeod, 
Rowland, N.C 


Wanted to buy direct from owner, farm and 
timber land, in a healthy country. F. D. Wilson, 
Chase City, Va. 


Fine farming lands, house and store for sale. 
Write for particulars. Graded school. Vv. 
Batts, Willard, N. C. 





Wanted—Four-horse farm for 1911. Will either 
rent or accept managership. Address “R’”’ care 
Progressive Farmer. 





Wanted—To work good farm with team and feed 
furnished. Good house, with some advantages. 
Box 33, Battleboro, N. C. 





Farms. We sell farms on commission. We have 
several Wake County farms for sale. J. H. Flem- 
ing and Son, Raleigh, N. C. 





White Wyandotte, Rose Comb, Cockerels for 
sale. extra nice. $1.50 each, sure to please. Will 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 


Red Poll Bull Calf, eligible to register, for sale. 
Also Brown Leghorn, White Rock Pullets and 
Cockerels. Gates Bass, Rice Depot, Va. 


For Sale—One Second-hand Heebner’s Two- 
horse Level-tread-power. Not 25% worn. In work- 
ing order. W.R. Walters, Hester, N. C. 





For Sale—80 acres fine farming land on Lincoln- 
ton road 7 miles from Mooresville, N.C. For par- 
ticulars write S. E. Sloop, Mt. Ulla, N. C. 





A few bushels only, pure, clean, a 8 Pro- 
lific Wheat. Grown from hand-picked seed Price 
$1.75, on cars here. C. E. Macon, Ramseur, N.C. 

Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry. One hun- 
dred pounds, sixty cents; five hundred, $2.50. 
Bregfauer, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Mills, S. C. 


Nice, early-hatched Rose Comb Rhode Island 
Red Cockerels $1.00 each, three for $2.50. Few 
ve and Hens, same. C. E. Beavers, Apex, 





Hedge Plants—Amoor "River and California 
Privet, strong, well branched, heavy rooted plants, 
$2.75 per hundred. R. F. D. Reynolds, Winston- 
Satem, N. C. 


North Florida lands for sale. Tracts containing 
from 10 to 1700 acres listed. Improved and unim- 
proved. Writefor particulars. Mays & Carroll, 

Monticello, Fla. 





Wanted—19,000 bushels of Black Eye Peas, 
State amount you can furnish and price f. o. b. 
your station. Prompt cash payment. W. J. 
Francis, Norfolk, Va. 


Vegetable Plants—Cabbage, Lettuce, Celery, 
Strawberry, now ready. All other plants and 
roots in their season. Price list free. Geo. M 
Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


Wanted—Position as manager by experienced 
farmer and dairyman. Fully understands build- 
ing up the soil and caring for live stock. Strictly 
temperate. Box 97, Raleigh, N.C. 


Send us your mail orders for Edison and Victor 
Talking Machines. Full list ef records to select 
from. We can fill your orders complete. Most 
complete line in the South. W. H. Russ Bros. Co., 
Washington, N. C, 


300 bushels choice Purple Straw Seed Wheat 
for sale. Has been carefully bred for several 
years. Yielded this year 29% bushels for entire 
cin, sd bushel, $1.50. B. F. Yancey, Clarks- 
ville, Va. 


Up-to-date Bottling Plant for sale. We offer 
our Bottling Plant at a sacrifice to quick cash 
buyer. The plant is strictly up-to-date, with good 
supply of crates and bottles. Pepsi-Cola Bottling 
Works, Lynchburg, Va. 


Beautiful water front farm for sale with a nice 
body of timber, near Salisbury on the Eastern 
shore of Maryland; also grain, grass, poultry, 
truck, and fruit farm. For full particulars, ad- 
dress S 1 P. W , Salisbury, Md. 


ins—Black Spanish Jack, 7% years old, 

bred. Extra Colts, $250. Would exchange 

pA young mule or brood mare. Thoroughbred 

4-year old Jersey Bull, from the best sire and 

dam A. & M. College, Raleigh, N. C., $100. 
J, H. Henley, Cresent Farm, Sanford, N. C. 

















Field cleaned and Recleaned after thrashed Seed 
Wheat, Rye, and Oats; mae sacked. Thoroughbred 
sex Pigs and Goats, crated light. 
val back on all stock if not pleased. Nineteen 
vi es Poultry. Eggs one dollar setting. Right 
hand and reversfble disc plows, J. E. Co 


ulter, 
Connellys Springs, N. C. 


AMONG THE SUGAR PLANTA- 
TIONS OF HAWATI. 


(C bistlined. from 769.) 
their own hands and with no thought 


of complaining about the climate. 


page 


Need of More Home Owners. 


A third point of similarity between 
the Hawaiian sugar plantation and 
the old Southern cotton plantation is 
the tendency to large holdings. An 
ex-surveyor who knows whereof he 
speaks, tells me that practically the 
entire island of Kauai, comprising 
about 350,000 acres, is divided among 
only six estates, and I have already 
pointed out that 750 is the average 
number of inhabitants per planta- 
tion. It is practically impossible to 
buy a small tract of land, and the 
most serious fact is that the very 
expensive machinery and processes of 
cultivation necessary in sugar-cul- 
ture make necessary the employment 
of large capital. Still a number of 
the brainiest and most patriotic men 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTR, 


ing, but which in the end proved by 
no means without their compensa- 
To the cotton planter has 
come the boll weevil with the result 
that he has learned to make cotton 
by better methods, has learned the 
value of diversification, and has 
found other benefits. Similarly, the 
Hawaiian sugar planter thought him- 
self ruined when the McKinley tariff 
(which abolished Hawaii’s reciproc- 
ity special privilege of free entry to 
American markets) sent sugar prices 
down from $100 to $60 a ton in a 
single day, and yet it is the testi- 
mony of planters that in the long 
run the experience has proved profit- 
able by forcing economies of produc- 
tion, the adoption of improved ma- 
chinery, and better practices of fer- 
tilization and cultivation than would 
ever have come had not this unwel- 


tions. 


come tariff forced them out into 
stern root-hog-or-die competition 
with all the world. Before this, 
profits had been easy and _ there 
had been little effort at im- 





A HAWAIIAN 


on the islands—realizing that the 
strength of any country always lies 
in a great body of thrifty, home-own- 
ing citizens—are at work to bring 
about some reforms. 


Hawaii’s Crib and Smokehouse in 
America. 


Perhaps the most hopeful avenue 
open to these men in working out this 
reform lies in correcting the fourth 
evil common to present-day sugar 
planters and old-time cotton plant- 
ers—the prevalence of the one-crop 
system; no diversification of agri- 
cultural products. With a climate 
which would enable it to grow any 
crop cultivated in either temperate 
or torrid zones, Hawaii yet imports 
the bulk of its food products. Corn 
might be grown easily and cheaply, 
yet the comparatively small number 
of cattlemen import their corn at 
high prices from California! Per- 
1) haps by getting the surplus lands di- 
vided into small farms for supplying 
the island with its now imported 
grains and meats, ex-President Dole 
may work out his wise plan for in- 
creasing the white population, and 
the proportion of home-owning small 
farmers. 

A Shock That Did Good. 


One more parallel between Ha- 
waiian planters and Southern plant- 
ers may be mentioned. To each have 
come disasters at first most threaten- 


eee Duroc-Jerseys for sale. Serviceable 
Boars and Gilts, with choice pigs, mated, good 
colors. Best breeding at reasonable prices. Write 
Claude Jenkins, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


North Carolina Herd Registered Duroc Jersey 
Swine. Descriptive circular gladly furnished. 
All pigs on hand sold. Orders booked future de- 
livery free, no shipments until next January. 
Pedigrees free. Thigpen, Conetoe, Edge- 
combe Co., N. C. 


Feed Cutters, Snappers and Shredders. Write 
for circular of the Smalley combined machines, also 
Silo fillers, wood saws, root cutters and horse 
powers. A carload at tetany prices. T.S. Morri- 
son, & Co., Asheville, N. C. 


Wanted—One hundred thrifty farmers. Large 
means not necessary; to occupy large or small 
farms; easy terms or cash; fertility of soi] unsur- 
passed; soil easily cultivated and productive, goila- 
en ‘opportunity. For particulars, address W. J. 
Edwards, President, Sylvester, Ga. 

















CANE FIELD. 


provement. Undoubtedly many an- 
other highly-protected American in- 
dustry would get a similar healthy 
shock and recover from its indolence 
and fatty degeneration under a simi- 
lar course of treatment! 

Increasing the Yields. 

So much for parallels. 

The planters tell me that the pro- 
duction has increased greatly as the 
result of better seed selection and 
better methods of fertilization and 
manufacture. As one of the citizens 
of Honolulu said to me yesterday: 
“When I was about ten years old— 
in the ’50’s—the yield was 23 to 83 
tons of raw sugar per acre, but about 
1868, I remember, I went to Lahina 
and found the people there making 
a reputation by having a yield as high 
as 5 tons per acre. Now the Ewa 
Plantation averages about 10 tons 
per acre, and a record of 17 1-5 tons 
has been made.’’ An important fact 
to remember here is that while our 
Louisiana sugar plantations make a 
crop a year, a crop in Hawaii repre- 
sents the work of about two years. 
The crop which was planted will be 
harvested about Christmas next year. 
One Thoroughly Organized Class of 

Farmers. 

Perhaps no class of crop produc- 
ers on earth is so thoroughly or- 
ganized as these same Hawaiian 
sugar planters. One of them told me 
last night how their close organza- 
tons enabled them to bring Mr. 
Spreckles to terms at a time when he 
was especially saucy and domineer- 
ing over the thought that he had 
them in his power. They also main- 
tain one of the most successful agri- 
cultural experiment stations in the 
world, and nearly every plantation 
employs a high-salaried chemist to 
superintend the work of fertilization 
and manufacture. Just now, how- 
ever, the planters are most worried 
over the labor situation. The Japan- 
ese are thoroughly organized into 
labor unions, and their strike at a 


.accomplishment. 
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orders for our Stylish, Made-to-Measure 
clothes—many agents earn more. Nomon- 
ey or experience necessary—we teach you 
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00 50 
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style- e—fit and workmanship guaranteed. One 
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sive territory. Write for agent's outfit FREE 
THE PROGRESS TAILORING Co, 
40Hagtison Street, - ¢ 





critical time last year for a time 
threatened the planters with ruin—a 
calamity which only their thorough 
organization enabled them to avert, 
The exclusion law in force since the 
islands were annexed to the United 
States, prevents them bringing in 
more Chinese, while the fierce hatred 
of the native Hawaiians for negroes 
is given as a reason for not import- 
ing blacks. 

An Englishman who owns a big 
plantation here (absentee landlord- 
ism is a serious evil), tells me that 
the planters recently brought over a 
number of Russian laborers at con- 
siderable expense, but they claimed 
that the situation had been misrep- 
resented to them, refused to work, 
became ugly, and were a terror even 
to the officers of the law until re- 
turned to Russia. A distaste for 
Porto Ricans has come about since 
some of them took up murder as an 
Italians are also 
in disfavor because of their secret 
organizations. 

Hawaii Also Trying Cotton Culture. 

All this about Hawaii’s people and 
industries, and not a word yet about 
the beauty of the scenery, the despair 
of poets and artists since the dis- 
covery of the islands by white men! 
Well, perhaps I may have space for 
that in another letter which I hope 
to write on shipboard, and have ready 
for mailing when I land in Japan. 
Meanwhile, I am reminded that as I 
closed my other letter with a ref- 
erence to California’s wide-spread ex- 
periments with cotton growing, so I 
may conclude now by reminding my 
readers that Hawaii has also taken 
notice of the increased prices of the 
last ten years, just as she did during 
our Civil War (but stopped immedi- 
ately after). The English landlord 
aforementioned, tells me that much 
interest in the matter has developed 
these last two years and he is him- 
self trying some cotton this season. 
The Sea Island variety has not prov- 
ed satisfactory, partly because the 
dark volcanic soil stains the lint, but 

















a variety of long-staple Australian | 


cotton, called Caravonica, is quite 
promising. The lint is expected to 
bring 30 cents a pound, and the 
stalks, which grow six feet high the 
first year, are cut down to 6 inches 
in winter, and the next year’s crop 
produces from the same roots, and 
so on for possibly ten years or more. 
One planter thinks cotton growing 
may give an opening for small farms. 
Tobacco growing, tried several years 
ago, has not proved a commercial 
success. 
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No more 
paint 
for me! 
I’ve 
covered 
every 
roof 
on 
my 


place 
with 
Amatite 





ROOFING 


buy a roofing that requires 
painting is inviting trouble. 
Painted roofings are as out of 


i 


date as the harvester machinery of 
thirty years ago. 
The Tootiig of to-day needs no 


painting. That’s one of its great 
features. ‘ , 
If you arestill using the ‘‘old rub- 


ber kind,’’ the kind that requires 
painting every year or two to keep 
it tight, we want to tell you about 
Amatite ; why it needs no painting ; 
why it wears longer than the ‘‘smooth 
surfaced ’’ roofings, and why it costs 
less. 

We want to send you a sample so 
that you can see what a solid, sub- 
stantial waterproof roofing Amatite 
really is. Write to-day. Address 
nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 





New York Chicago ps 
Philadelphia Boston <a 
Cincinnati Minneapolis 
Cleveland St. Louis 
Pittsburg New Orleans 





Kansas City London, Eng. 


‘Black Hawk 
Corn Sheller 


Proven easiest, most durable, 
fastest sheller made. 8 to14 bushels 
per hour, Working parts Malle- 
able, bearings Chilled. All broken, 
worn out or lost parts replaced 
Free. Ifyoucan’t buy the genu 
ine Black Hawk from your dealer 


I will ship one 

Freight Pre- 2 25 
Eas paid for only — 

You need the Black Hawk Shel- 
ler. Will lasta lifetime and go 


good work all the time. Instarft- 








A.H. PATCH, Clarksville, Tenn- 
Tnoorporate: Established 1885 
Also Makes Black Hawk Grist Mill. 





"MILL EVER MADE 


Will make table meal whole wheat flour for 
bread, crack corn for poultry, will grind 
oats, barley, rye and all kindsof grain. 


\ Equipped With Automatic Sieve 
@ furnished on a box base, one end of 
which will receive the meal and the 
other the coarse parts and the hulls 
of grain. One to four horse power. 
— - Just the mill you have been looking for. 
We fu : i You won’t make any mistake in buying. 
‘© Urnish two different mesh sieves and an extra set of burrs 
with each mill. Write for catalog and information. 

Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co., Box 227 Springfield, Ohio 













THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 


















Ce aes 13 3-16 
be LT a 13% 
Pai bc caserccacuccvecasswuccus 13% 

IT, CPRROS. sensicuseusenmscdues sucess ——— 
OHARLESTON PROVISION AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 

D. S. C. Re Sides, packed-.......... 14% 
D. 8S. Bellies, packed-_...-- “ 15 
a « 9% 

Butter, creamery-.-.- = 34 

Hams, choice.........- . 21% 
Lard, pure, tierces .._- wan 15 
VS ae a $1.75 
Meal, common..... - 1.70 
Hay—Timothy ... ---- 1.20 to 1.30 
Corn, white -...... naw 8&6 
Lg ah an one 84 
Oats, clipped, white..._- a 55 
Lo an 50 
Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel-__ 83 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds .----.- 1.60 
Wheat bran, per 100 pounds ----- 1.50 
Corn bran, pér 100 pounds-_.-..--- 1,20 
Middlings, per 100 pounds------ ms 1,60 
Hulls. per 100 pounds-__--....---- 75 
Cotton Ties, pieced...............- 70 
eg nr 10 
oe Se 92 
Bagging, 2 pound--__-...-.-... 8 
Flour—Spring wheat patent - $6.25 to 6.75 
Patent -. 6 25 to 6 50 
Straight 5.75 to 6 00 
JHOLUG eadeccuecsessccsx tuted 5 25 to 5.50 


NEW YORK GRAIN AND PRODUCE. 


Southern potatoes, $1.25 @1.75 per 
bbl.; others, $1.50@2 per 180 lbs., 


bulk. Sweets, $1.50@1.87; yams, 
$1@1.50. Onions, yellow, $1.15 @- 


1.25 per 100-lb bag; red, 75c@$1 per 
basket; white, $1.75 @2 per bag. Cab- 
bage, $2@4 per 100. Beets, per 100 
bunches, $1.25@1.50. Cauliflower, 
$3 @4 per bbl. for large. Cucumbers, 
$1.50@3.25 per bbl; for pickles, $2 
@3 per 1,000. Eggplants, 35@75c 
per basket.. Corn per 100 ears, 75c 
@$1.62. Lima*beans, $1@1.37 per 
basket for potato. Lettuce, 50c@ 
$1.50. Okra, per 100, 10@15ce. 
Parsley, 25@50c per box. Peppers, 
$1.25@1.50 per bbl., for long red. 
Peas, 50c@$2 per basket. Pumpkins 
50@75c per bbl. Romaine, 50@60c 
per bbl. Spinach, 50c per basket. 
String Beans, 35@75c per basket. 
Turnips, 75¢c@ $1.12 per bbl for ruta- 
bagas, and $1.50@2.50 per 100 
bunches for white. Tomatoes, 50@ 
75e per box. Watercress, $1@1.25 
per 100 bunches. 

Apples, $2.50@4.50 per bbl. Crab 
Apples, $2@6 per bbl. for small, and 
$2@4 per bbl. for large. Pears, $2.- 
50@4 per bbl. for Seckel; Bartlett, 
$2@6. Plums, Green Gage, 25@30c 
per 8-lb basket. Grapes, 60 @ 85c per 
case, for Delawares, and 50@75c for 


Concords. Cranberries, per bbl.,$4@ 
5.50. 
Butter, creamery specials, 30%ec; 


9 


factory, 23@23% @ 24c. 

Eggs, 30c for top grade Western, 
with most stock running at about 
25 @ 26c. 

Wheat, $1.05 for No. 
ter. Corn, 61 %c. 
40e. 
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hard win- 
standard, 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


creaTestMON ey Saver | 


Cheapest to install, least attention * few- 
est repairs, highest efficiency and eco- 








LIGHT RUNNING “Buggy Talk” 
is an interest- 
ing booklet 
telling just 
how a buggy 
is made and 
what a buggy 


should be. Let 
us send you 
one free. 





HUMera~Ins 


“BEST OUT” 
Oxford Buggy Co., Oxford, N. C. 


nomical and dependable under every 
condition of service is the 


American Centrifugal Pump 


There is not a valve or other get-out-of-order 
feature about it—just the easiest possible 
curved flow-lines without a sudden change of 
direction in passage through the pump, en- 
abling water to be raised with less power than 
with any other pump in existence. It’s the 
modern way in pumping. There’s 41 years of 
manufacturing experience bebind it. ‘All gold 
medals given to centrifugals at the Alaska- 

ukon-Pacitic Exposition at Se- 
attle in 1909 were awarded to 






























Tw Western Plow Attachment Special 
Makes a SULKY PLOW rice 
OF AN . 
i, PLow Sige 


saves the horse. 7 
Does away with \ 
hard wo 
left h 











this pump. 

_Made in both horizontal and ver- 
tical types, in any size, in any num- 
ber of stages and equipped with any 
power. Let us tell you of other sav- 
ing features of this pump, 


Gen. Office and 
Works 











ever AURORA, ILL. 
Chicago Office, 

Ent MER Oy eee te 

5 +) Pt. on. Wis, ees ff g- 

‘4 Boy can run it as well asa Man’? pene, 420 First Ave., Pittsburg Pa. 
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crackers. 


crackers that go 
broken, soiled or 








crackers in large 
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Haste and Waste 


Stop and think for a moment the 
next time you are about to buy soda 


Instead of hastily buying soda 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


| in separate five-cent packages. Soda 


come broken, stale and unpalatable. 
On the other hand, Uneeda Biscuit 
in handy, moisture proof packages 
are always fresh, clean, crisp and 
whole—xot one wasted. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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(Never Sold in Bulk) 
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to show the White Hickory. 








(BUILT ON HONOR 


“WHITE HICKORY” wagons represent positively the 
highest wagon values money can buy, dollar for dollar, in 
material, workmanship, durability, and satisfaction. They 
are sold under a guarantee which is as good and binding as 
a bondorcourtoath. Inself-protection, get our catalog and 
tead this guarantee before you risk buying any other wagon. 


White Hickor 


Lumber is carefully selected and thoroughly seasoned. 
Our Ironjs the best, and specially rolled forus. Allparts 
heavy strain are extra re-inforced. 
conscientious effort to make them STRONGER THAN 
NECESSARY, together with the mechanical skill of our 
builders makes White Hickory Wagons lastlonger under 
harder wear and tear, thanany othermake. Ask your dealer 
If he does not earry it, 

write us for illustrated catalog, information and prices. 


we White Hickory Wagon Mfé. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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100 Young Men and Women 
to prepare for positions now 
awaiting them as Bookkeep- 
ers, Stenographers, Salesmen 
and Telegraph operators. Positions secured or 
money 1efunded- May learn and pay tuition when 
position is secured. Lessons by mail if desired. 
Write at once for information. 

Soutnern Commercial School, Winston-Salem, 
Wilmington, Salisbury, Rocky Mount, N. C., and 
Florence. S.C. Encorsed by our governers and 
leading business men. 


(incoRPoRaTED) \ tbe 
BUSINESS — When, you 


think of going to 

, school write for a new catalogue 
and special offers of the leading Business and 
Shorthand Schools, address King’s Business Col- 
lege, Raleigh, N. C., or Charlotte, N. C. Wealso 
teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Penmanship, etc., 
(by mail.) 


INDUSTRIAL CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Inc. 


School for boys and girls of limited means. 
Terms: Pay students $10.00, entrance fee, and 


ing and four hours work per day. Best advantages 
in wuarien courses for littlemoney. Fine artesian 
water, 8 


JOHN W. TYNDALL, A.M., LL.D., - President, 
KINsToN. N. C. 





See our big offer on last page. 


$10.00 per month; work students $25.00 on enter- ' 


Twenty-five years old; 125,000 
subscribers. That’s the slogan now.: 





We Want to Talk 


Wagon Wheels 


To You 


Better, stronger, more con- 
venient wheels than you 
have ever used. We are 
making old wagons over 
for thousands of farmers; 
making them as good— 
even better than—theyever 
were, by fitting 


Electric Steel Wheels 


«m their old running gears. How is your old run- 
ming gear? Good, isit not? And the wheels— 
wern out? Wouldn't it pay you to write usa 
postal and let us show you how cheaply we can 
ture your old running gears into a rattling good, 
low-down, handy farm wagon? ave a 
great book for farmers to read who think their 
old wegons are ‘‘donefor’’. A postal brings it. 
This penny investment will save you many a 
dollar. Write for the book to-day. 


Eleetric Wheel Company 
Box 69, Quincy, Iil. 


















A FARM WANTED 


on ehares in Central or Western part of North 
| Carolina. Address ‘‘Freehold,’’ care of Progres- 


4 sive Farmer and Gazette. 





et eran 
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THE POULTRY YARD. 








OCTOBER POULTRY WORK. 


By Prof. J. 


1 ORN IS A GOOD feed for hens, 
C but to get the best results, it 
must be fed with other feeds. 
A mixture of corn and wheat and, if 
possible, oats supplemented with 
skim-milk and plenty of green feed, 
should give you plenty of eggs if you 
have the right kind of stock. 
s * # 


Pullets should be in winter quar- 
ters early this month. Make the 
change as gradual as possible by giv- 
ing plenty of fresh air in the houses. 

* * * 


Young stock will often take cold 
after being put in the house, especial- 
ly if the house is closed up tight. 
Fresh air is more important than 
warmth. 

s* & 

A good remedy for colds which are 
accompanied by running at the nos- 
trils is a teaspoonful of permanga- 
nate of potash in four quarts of 
drinking water. Keep all other wa- 
ter away from them. 

s *« * 


For rattling in the throat, give 
kerosene, one-half to one teaspoon- 
ful, according to size of chick. 

* ¢ & 


A good tonic is often heipful at 
this time for both old and young 
stock. It helps the old through the 
moult and puts the young in the best 
condition to withstand the change 
from summer to winter conditions. 

*s * * 


If you have to buy a cockerel for 
your breeding pen, you can usually 
buy cheaper and get a better selec- 
tion now than later. 

* *¢ * 


If you have stock to sell, advertise 
it. You can afford to sell it cheaper 
now ~— later on, as you save feed 


200 COCKERELS 200 
FOR SALE 


In order to make room we wiil sell two hundred 
Cockerels of the following varieties: Barred, Buff 
and kway Plymouth Ro ks, White Wyandoties, 
8. C. R. L. Reds, S. C. White and Brown Leghorns. 
These tomes a are from one-half to two-thirds 
grown. Price $1.50 each. 


A. & M. College and Experiment Station 
ry Poultry Department, - West Raleigh, N.C. 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Pullets and Hens $1.00 each. Cockerels $1.50 
each, forashort timeonly. : : : : : : : 


C. L. Higbee, - - Greensboro, N. Cc. 
S. C. White Leghorn Cockerels 


From hens that netted their owners $6.41 per 
head last year. Price $1.0U to $150. Alsu 3S. C. 
White Geptnaweee, Philo Strain, 883 to $5. 


tT. D. TYSON TYSON, eee = _ Pleasant Garden, N. C. 


RHODE HODE ISLAND REDS The kind that are 


red, from prize win- 

ning birds. Pullets and Gabee for sale. Choice 

birds $1.00 each. Fancy $2.50 and $3.00 each. All 

ee bred. A very fine registered Duroc-Jer- 
y Boar, 15 months a — $35.00. 

SOHN L. HESTER, : ae Durham, N.C. 








PURE BRED EMBDEN GEESE 


Choice, full grown, weight about ten Ibs. 
Feathers pure white. Raised only on dough, drink- 
ing water and grass. $5.00 per pair, express pre- 
paid. Only four pairs left. 


Mrs. Richard Eppes, City Point, Virginia. 


THOMPSON'S “ Ringlet” Barred Rocks. 


Choice lot of cockerels, pullets—mature breed- 
ing stock and eggs. ices very reasonable. 
C. NEALE STACY, AMELIA, VA. 


Eggs $1.50 for Sitting of 13 Eggs 


8. OC. White and Brown Leghorns, 
White Wyandottes, B. P. Rocks, 
HMoudans, Black Minorcas, Light 
Brahmas ana ©. I. Games, paree 
Pekin Duck Eggs, $1. 25 for il 
Send for folder. [t's free. 
Nevin Poultry Yards 


UNCLE JOE AND NED, Prop 
BR. F. D.7, Box 46, OHABLOTTR, N.C. 
Breeding = For Sale Choice Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, 8S. C. Rhode Island Reds, S.C. Brown Leg- 
horns and a nice lot of young K. I. Red Chickens 
for sale. Cheap for quality. What do you want? 
Please write 


me. 
H.B.GEER. ° . ~ Nashville, Tenn. 











S. Jeffrey. 


and the room is worth money for 
your breeding stock. 
* ¢ 8 
Show some of your stock at your 
local fair, and if successful there, 
send it to the State Fair. This not 
only advertises your stock, but shows 
you whether it is as good as your 
neighbors’, 
ss 6 
Separate the hens and the pullets, 
if possible. They will both do better 
apart. The pullets have not finished 
their growth and need heavier feed- 
ing than the hens. If fed together, 
the hens take the lion’s share and 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE 


WINCHES TER 


¢ 
¢ 


' The next time you 








sometimes get too fat. 
** * 

There is little danger of getting 
pullets too fat if fed a proper ration. 
Neither hens or pullets will start to 
lay while in poor flesh. 

s ¢ 8 

Feed well, which means give an 

abundance of the right kind of feed. 





SELECTING BREEDERS. 


It is not too early to select the 
hens you intend using next season 
as breeders. It will be too late about 
the time you are ready to set the 
first eggs, if raising early and pro- 
ductive stock is your gbject. Then 
you will not know which pullets ma- 
tured quickly and laid early and 
persistently, nor the hens that hur- 
ried through the molt and came back 
to business quickly; now is the time 
to select these. Visit the hen-house 
occasionally and band the pullets 
found to be laying; you will soon 
learn to know those that lay often 
without looking at their band num- 
bers; these should be used as breed- 
ers next season. 

Don’t wait until hatching time to 
sell your surplus poultry; do it now—— 
all the old hens and all but a few 
of the best males. As these mature 
and show their good points, cull 
again, reserving only enough to head 
a choice pen of the best laying hens 
and pullets. Build a small colony 
house on 2x8 runners and haul it 
out into the orchard, fencing it in. 
Fifteen to twenty-five hens kept here 
will lay more eggs during the hatch- 
ing season than the average farmer’s 
wife will know what to do with. 

A flock built up by careful selec- 
tion and built down by careful elim- 
ination of all useless and unproduc- 
tive members will show double the 
profits and give four times the sat- 
isfaction.—W. E. Vaplon, Colorado 
Agricultural College. 





A YARD FOR BREEDING FLOOK. 


Will Uncle Jo give me some 
advice on my poultry? I have 
White Leghorns, running at 
large. I also have a nice R. I. 
Red cockerel, and wish to get a 
mate for him. Would you get 
it now or wait until spring? 
And how large an encloseure 
should I make for them, to raise 
a dozen hens, and let them run 
in it during the hatching season? 
Could it be made with wire 
on posts so I could fold it and 
move it if I wished to? I also 
want to get a pair of white 
guineas. Should I get them now 
or wait until spring? 

PATIENCB. 


(Answer by Uncle Jo.) 

By all means get the mate for 
your cockerel before spring. It takes 
fowls some time to become famil- 
lar with a new home before they are 





at their best. A roll of 5-foot chick- 








en wire, 150 feet, 2-inch mesh, will 
make a yard 37 feet square. Hight 
posts will do. Put a small house in 
center of enclosure. A yard of this 
description can be moved in a few 
moments, or it can be taken down 
and put away for future use. A yard 
this size will accommodate ten 
hens nicely, though all food will have 
to be provided them as well as grit, 
as there will haidly be enough of 
the latter to supply their wants. 
And as to the white guineas, get 
them now; coop for a few days until 
they get familiar with their sur- 
roundings, then turn them out. 





The annual show of the Virginia 
Poultry Association yill be held at 
Richmond, January 11-14, 1911. 
Write W. R. Todd, 426, N. 6th St., 
Richmond, for a copy of the pre- 
mium list. 





THE PRIZE WINNERS. 


The “Big 25-Cents Offer’ as a 
great success. Our friends respond- 
ed even beyond our expectations. 
Hundreds secured lists of 25 or more 
over 100 lists of 50 each. The prize 
winners were: j 

Mr. C. A. Wyche, Rosemary, N. C., 
secured 712 subscribers and won the 
$75 buggy. 

Dr. Geo. H. Ross, East Durham, N. 
C., secured 575 subscribers and won 
the sewing machine. 

Mr. D. M. Pyburn, Dodson, La., 
secured 75 subscribers, and won the 
registered pig. 

Know all were pleased with their 
premiums and are anxious to earn 
others. While we haven’t any special 
offer to make at this time, we are 
going to reward our friends with 
valuable premiums for securing reg- 
ular subscriptions for us. We are 
preparing a large premium list and 
want you to send for a copy. We 
are offering just the one thing that 
you have been wanting, but haven’t 
felt like spending the money for. 
This is your opportunity to earn it 
without trouble or expense. Get the 
premium-earning habit. Send for the 
list to-day. 





We have had inquiries about 
guinea fowls, both White and Pearl. 
If you have them for sale, you should 
advertise. 


BLACK POWDER. \ 
SHOTGUN SHELLS ° 


To get good results in shotgun shooting, 
oe it is necessary to have a load that makes an 
"even pattern, gives good penetrations and js 

reliable and uniform in every way. 


THE RED W 


ah 






Winchester 


Black Powder Shotgun Shells are just such a load, 


buy, insist upon having them, 


BRAND 








Roofing 


“FElectroid” 


is the highest grade Asphalt Felt, 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing. It is 
higher in price per square than 
imitations which look similar. 


“Electroid” 


is made to use and to last—not to 
sell. Every roll is guaranteed, 








1 ply @ $1.50 per square 
2 ply @ $1.90 per square 
8 ply @ $2.25 per square 
Freight prepaid to your Railroad Station, 
The above prices include sufficient large- 
headed, galvanized nails and Ly = cement 


coating, (which are shipped in 
each roll) to properly lay the same. ‘alee 


Sample and Catalog “‘P” mailed free for the 
asking, 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT CO, 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 





Get our prices on Building Papers, Cemen 
Lime, Plaster, etc,, ete. 7 








FARM DRAIN TILE 


(Made of Clay) 





Write for our free pamphlet on Farm Drainage. 
Tells why and how todrain. Drain tile will make 
productive ycur best lands now too wet for proper 
cultivation. We make a superior clay tile at rea- 
sonable prices. Write for pamphlet and prices. 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA co., Pomona, N.C. 
A Dixie Boa Huller 


makes bis rofits out of Cow 
Peas Hullsand cleans with: 
t bursting gay et 
their value {0c per, bushe. 
Many have given entire satis: 
coon ype 10 ge 
it catalog free 
ai request. Write today Deni. 22 
3! SANDERS MFG. CO 


ROME, GA. 


| 43 Cents aRod 


For 22-in. Hog Fenée; 15 3-4e for 
,, 26-inch; 18 3-4e for 31-inch; 22¢ 
Z for 34-inch; 25e for a 47-inch 
\ Farm Fence. 50-inch eOULEy, 
\ 7 Fence 338c. Sold on 30 day 

= trial. 80 rod spool Ideal Barb 
Wire $1.55 Catalogue free. 

KITSELMAN BROS., - 
Box 84 MUNCIE, IND. 


SFENCE sir97972! FF 


Made of High Carbon Double Strength 

































































COTTON GINNED FOR $1.00 PER 
BALE INCLUDING BAGGING & TIES 


Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to a 
prevent rust. Have no agents. Sell at ry ae 
factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm f= 
nd poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box 72 Winchester, Indiana. 









































We have equipped our Ginnery with 8 tom 
80 Saw Gina, with a dail, capacity of 80 to 1 
ies per day, and are prepared to do pot 
and satisfactory work. We charge only $1.00 
per bale for ginning and furnish Bagoing 
and Ties Free. Will buy your seed for cash, 
or emchange meal for seed. We solicit the 
patronage of the farmers of Wake County. 





North Carolina Cotton Oil Comp’y,, 
Raleigh Ginnery. x« 


i . ~ Opposite , Cotton Platform. 








Strongest, most durable fence == 
made, Heaviest, closest wires. Double == 
+ galvanized. Practically indestructible, Stock 
strong. Chicken tight. 14 to 35c per rod. Sample free. ante 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 89 Cleveland, Ohio. 


FREE BOOK Sac rharrens 
~OL" Send 5c ss sx etd Roche sieng ? it = 
ve for 





a Oe TRADER: TRAPPER, a big 160 pag come 
gazine; both devoted to fishing, hunting, trapping, ee septints 
either one we'll give you absolutely free,a 64 page boc se 
for Hunters and Trappers.” Contains all the fur and & 


of 
laws, many hunting and trapping secrets. Worth hundreds © 











dollars, A. R. HARDING PUB. CO., Box 609, Columbus, Obie 





ROWN FENCE fry 
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STORING VEGETABLES FOR WIN- 
TER USE. 

Messrs Editors: The job of stor- 
ing vegetables in the fall is one of 
great importance. Proper storing 
means a supply of palatable vege- 
tables throughout the winter, while 
improper storing means poor flavor 
and often total loss through decay. 
If the farmer has a good cellar—and 
no farm is complete without one—the 
storing of the crop can be done with 
put little difficulty. Care must be 
exercised, however, to crate and 
properly arrange the crops being 
stored if no loss is to be experienced 
through loss of flavor or decay. I 
know a good many farmers who have 
good cellars, yet they say they can 
not keep their vegetables satisfac- 
torily. This is caused by bad meth- 
ods of arranging the products, caus- 
ing them to deteriorate in flavor. 

The sweet potato crop is an im- 
portant one and a delicacy fit to 
adorn any table, and no Southern 
grower should fail to have it all 
through the winter. This crop ripens 
up well in our climate, thus render- 
ing it an easy crop to put in storage. 
There are some points, however, that 
must be looked to or loss will follow. 
One of the most important of these 
is to have a dry cellar. If the cellar 
is not made in a very porous, well- 
drained soil it will be damp unless 
the walls and floor are covered with 
cement. Ventilation is necessary, 
but at times it is not needed. Warm 
air must be excluded from cool sweet 
potatoes, unless the air is dry. Damp 
air should be regarded about the 
same as ground dampness. Healthy 
tubers, that are not cut or bruised, 
are essential if good keeping is to be 
expected. A careful grower is not 
likely to put in storage many infect- 
ed or unsound specimens. If one’s 
crop shows marked signs of disease 
at harvesting time, it should be dis- 
posed of in the fall. Where one is 
storing potatoes in a small way, I 
think it best to fill in the spaces with 
dry sand or road dust. This dry 
packing secures a more uniform tem- 
perature, prevents excessive evapor- 
ation, and tends to prevent the spread 
of disease from unsound tubers. I 
also find it best not to store in too 
large a bulk. It is better to have 
two or three smaller bins than one 
large one. 

Perhaps the most of us have a 
quantity of table beets canned for 
winter use, but that is no reason 
why we should not store any we may 
have in the garden at the autumnal 
harvest. They may be stored in dry 
sand, as are potatoes, or put in small 
boxes and placed in some corner. 

Second-crop Irish potatoes are su- 
perior to the first crop in keeping 
qualities. In our climate it is some- 


A GOOD FARM FOREMAN 


WANTED 


One who understands all kinds of improved 
farm machinery. Married man with small family 
referred; none but those who can give excellent 
references need apply. 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Proprietor. 


SELWYN Farm, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


An Opportunity 


A few young White Men between the ages of 
21 to 30, healthy and able-bodied, who have been 
raised on the farm, and not afraid of work, can 
procure steady empleyment by applying to 
OCCONEECHEE FARM, - - Hillsboro, N.C. 

Wages paid in cash, every Saturday afternoon. 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS OF 
THE FARMERS UNION. 


I have contracted with Messrs A. H. Motley Co., 
manufacturers of tobacco, Reidsville, N. C., to 
furnish us with tobacco at a remarkably low price. 
These are high grade goods. Send your order 
direct to Factory, or through your 8. B. A. 

Toure fraternal, BBA 
Sanford, N. C. 





what difficult to keep spuds dug in 
June or July for a very long period, 
while the second crop dug in Octo- 
ber or November can be stored away 
easily for winter keeping. In stor- 
ing this crop a low temperature is 
required, and they should be exposed 
to as little light as possible. 

Turnips may be stored about the 
same as sweet potatoes. The tops 
should be cut off. When they are 
covered with sand they will rarely 
ever wither, but if they get very 
warm will start to grow and become 
pithy, rendering them undesirable for 
table use. This crop may be kept 
“banked up” out of doors if there 
is not room in the cellar. To do this 
successfully, pile them upon some 
dry substance like straw and then 
cover with corn stalks and straw, 
put on a light covering of earth. Ags 
the season gets colder more dirt may 
be added to keep out the frost. 

In storing onions, after having 
kept them through the fall in a cool, 
dry place, I like to put them in bar- 
rels or small boxes in the cellar where 
they will not freeze. It is true that 
an onion may be kept frozen, if not 
disturbed, but repeated freezing and 
thawings; such as our changeable 
weather is sure to cause, will spoil 
them. Onions keep best when kept 
dry and at a uniform temperature of 
very low degree, say between 35 and 
40 degrees. 

A. M. LATHAM. 





SOIL FOR GREENHOUSE. 


In preparing soil for greenhouse 
use, either for pots or benches, I cut 
sods from a bluegrass pasture or 
roadside, about two inches thick, and 
then build them in a square stack 
grass side down. Over every layer 
of sods I scatter some fine, rotten 
manure so that there will be about 
one-third manure. The stack is made 
flat and square, and after the sods 
have rotted to some extent I cut 
down the heap, and mix it well and 
then re-pile it in the same shape. 

A pile of sods and manure made 
in this way in early June will be 
ready for use in the fall. Mine was 
piled up in early spring this year, as 
I had a chance to get the sods. If 
the soil is stiff clay, it will be well 
to add some sand to lighten it, or 
some black leaf-mold from the for- 
est. My sods are from rather sandy 
soil and I have added to the heap a 
proportion of fine clay and a binder. 

In preparing the soil for different 
plants we vary its composition to 
some extent. The sod heap is all 
right for geraniums and most bed- 
ding plants, but for begonias, cape 
jessamines and ferns I add largely of 
the brown leaf-mold. 

W. F. MASSEY. 


Keeping Sweet Potatoes. 


Messrs. Editors: In my experi- 
ence the best way to bank sweet 
potatoes is to put 25 bushels in a 
bank, cover them with about 12 


inches of pine straw and then bank 
up with dirt about 6 inches thick, 


leaving the pile of straw on top with 
no dirt on it. Then begin at the 
ground and go round and round the 
bank with the straw about 6 inches 
thick until the whole bank is cov- 
ered again. 

I place a few boards to hold the 
straw from blowing off, and that 
makes as good a shelter as I want, 
for the sun shines on the straw and 
keeps it warm, and the straw will 
shed water like a goose’s back. 

G. W. BOWEN. 

Jessama, N. C 


Our advertisers are guaranteed. 








about three-fourths of the way up,| 


A FRUITFUL PLUM BRANCH. 


This picture sent us by our friend, 
Mr. A. Jeffers, of Oceana, Va., shows 
a switch cut from a Burbank plum 
tree last summer. 

Of it, Mr. Jeffers says: 

“The switch is exactly 31 inches 
long by actual measurement; 7-16ths 
of an inch through at the larger end, 
and tapers to a point at the smaller 


end. On this switch, which is just 
about the right size to have in the 
school-room for bad boys, there hung 
119 large, juicy plums. The switch 
was cut a little early, in order to let 
the plums get as large as they would 
without falling off too much. Had 
the switch been taken, say a month 
earlier, there would have been double 
the number of plums, at half the size. 
The 119 plums measured 1% inches 
through on the average. They would 
make just about 10 quarts, and if 
laid down side by side closely, would 
make a plum line fully 12 feet in 
length. This is the third large crop 
in succession from this tree, and 
shows the wonderful productivity of 
the plum in this climate. The tree 
was set out in 1905, and for the 
last three years has borne splendid 
crops. It may not pay to grow the 
plum commercially, but for home or 
local consumption it should be found 
on every farm.’’ 


Nitragin Bacteria 


for Alfalfa, Clover, Vetch, Peas, Beans will 
bring success where you experienced failures. 
More than ONE MILLION acres sold in Ger- 
many during 1909. 


Plant a winter crop and supply your fields 
with NITROGEN and HUMUS at small costs 
for the following cash crop. 


Postal will bring information and guarantee 
trial offer. 


General Agency 


Carl Teerling, Savannah, Ga. 
AGENTS WANTED 
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A Valuable Bulletin on Scuppernong 
Grapes. 


The North Carolina Experiment 
Station has just issued a bulletin on 
‘‘Self-Sterility of the Scuppernong 
and other Muscadine Grapes.”’ : 

The results reported in this bulle- 
tin show conclusively that these 
grapes are self-sterile: that is, will 
not produce normal fruit unless fer- 
tilized by pollen from male grape- 
vines. The bulletin also deals with 
the kinds of male vines to plant, 
where to plant them for best results, 
and the number of such vines requir- 
ed in a vineyard. It also discusses 
the influence which weather and 
pruning have on the yield. One of 
the most valuable subjects treated is 
that dealing with the growing of 
these grapes from seeds. 

Write for Bulletin No. 209, to Di- 
rector C. B. Williams, Experiment 
Station, West Raleigh, N. C. 


“ONE FOR ALL,” No, 1 


Wool Grease, Arsenate of Lead, Lime and 
Sulphur. th a Contact and Poison 
Spray. An Insecticide and Fungicide. 


Positively the Only Thing Needed for ali Pests or Fungus 


A tonic for vegetation. Sick trees made well; 
old trees rejuvenated to youthful vigor — better 
foliage; larger and more abundant fruit. Neither 
sucking or chewing insects nor fungus willattack 
wood that has ‘One For All” upon it. After one 
fallspraying nodormant spraying will be needed. 
Spraying confined to the growing season. Scale 
exterminated. Positive evidence from practical 





growers furnished upon application. 
Prices, F. O. B. New York 





MANHATTAN OIL COMPANY 
Established 1852 
54 Front Street New York 


_smamesermaleeRRCNY Hse meaner acemseT SS ec som AE 


PRATT'S 


“SCALECIDE’™ 


Will positively destroy SAN JOSE SCALE and all 
soft bodied sucking insects without injury to the 
tree. Simple, more effective and cheaper tham 
Lime Sulphur. Not an experiment, One gallom 
makes 16 to 20 gallons spray by simply adding watere 
Send for Booklet, “Orchard Insurance.” 


B. G. PRATT CO., 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


PEACH TREES FOR THE NATION 
Fletcher & Harrison Nurseries, 


Cleveland, Tennessee, the oldest and largest 
exclusive Peach Tree Nursery in the world, We 
travel no agents, but sell to plante~s at prices so 
low that they cannot be duplicated. We sell in 
allthe peaca growing states and foreign coun- 
















WHERE TO SHIP. 


WASHINGTON. 


J. H. & H. J. KLEIN, 


927 B St., Northwest, 
Commission Merchants. 














Southern and Northern Produce, Consignments Solicited. 








A WARNING 








bage Plants. 
filled then. 


realize. Mr. D. Q. Towles reports 


“é“ 2.45 “é “é “é “ce “6 
“cc 2.60 “é “é sé “é “6 


a repitition of last season. 





Last January, February and March you had trouble getting your Cab- 

Your orders were held for two or three weeks and some not 
Every day counts when you set cabbage plants for the market 
or garden, and this delay in getting your — cost you more than you 


with the unusual promptness that he exercised in filling orders during those 
months and his customers report a profitable crop. 

ders for Cabbege Plants, also Beets, Lettuce and Rutaada Onion plants for 
shipment during Oct., Nov., Dec., Jan., Feb., and Mar. 


(@ %.50 per box of 2,000 delivered at your express office in N. C. 
sé 2.35 “é “e “é se se “eé se ae 


These prices are very reasonable, and he would advise placing your or- 
der with him At Once for what plants you will need this season, and avoid 
Mail your orders as follows, to 


that his customers were well pleased 


He is now booking or- 


ae sé S C 
“eé <é ee sé “eé Georgia 
‘* Alabama. 


sé “eé“ ae “é 








D. Q. TOWLES, Box 1, Young's Island, S. C. 








Send today. 


HOME CANNERS REVIEW 


ners, Cans, Labels and other valuable information to every grower in the land, Costs you nothing. 
MODERN CANNER COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn., Dept. I. 


Big illustrated Paper FREE. Full of 
information about Home and Market 
Canning. Tells you how to buy and 
how to sell. Where to get your Can- 
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Our Progressive Farmer Boys 








A FARMER BOY'S PROBLEMS. 


1V.—Spending Money So As to Get Profitable Returns for It. 


FTER a boy has made his 
Ax the spending becomes 

an equally important problem. 
Not an equally hard one by any 
means--for most boys, like most men, 
have no trouble in getting rid of 
money; there is always something to 
spend it for. 

Right here, too, is the first thing 
to guard against in spending your 
money—and this is a point of special 
importance to the boy who hasn’t a 
great deal of money and who must 
work hard for all he gets—do not 
buy things just because you take a 
fancy to them. Wait until you are 
sure that you would rather have that 
thing than something else you can 
get before you put your money into 
it. With only a little money to in- 
vest, you can get only a few things, 
therefore be sure to get the things 
you most need and desire. Compare 
the value to you of the different 
things you can get before deciding 
on any one of them. This is one 
rule you will do well to remember, 
and there are two others which I be- 
lieve to be of equal importance. 

The first of these is: Do not spend 
all your money. Keep a little on 
hand always. There may, of course, 
be times when you can not do this, 
but they will be few and far between, 
and you never know when you may 
need your money more than you do 
at the present. 

The other rule is: Learn to distin- 
guish between spending money and 
investing it, and be sure to invest 
some. When you pay out your money 
for things to eat or wear or amuse 
yourself with, you are spending it, 
because these things bring back no 
financial return. When you buy 
something which you expect to sell 
for more money or to help you earn 
more money, you are investing. It 
took me a,long time to learn the dif- 
ference in these two cases. I have 
seen lots of full-grown men who 
seem never to have realized it. They 
do not see at all the essential dif- 
ference, for example, in buying a suit 
of clothes to wear out and in buying 
a new plow to enable them to make 
better crops. It is the men who real- 
ize this difference, and who invest 
part of their money, so that it will 
help them to make more, who get 
ahead. 

Of course, it is just as necesary 
oftentimes, to put money into things 
that bring in no return as into those 
that do. It is perfectly proper for 
you to spend money just for pleas- 
ure; but it is a great mistake for 
you to spend all your money in such 
a way that none of it will be helping 
you to make more. 

Keep this idea always in mind, and 
see that a fair part of the money you 
get is placed where it will help you 
to make more. Remember, too, 
that you are investing your money 
just as truly when you spend it for 
education—for a book that will help 
you or for a course at sehool—as 
when you put it into a pig or a calf. 

Indeed, this is one investment I 
believe every boy can well afford to 
make. Nothing will give you bigger 
returns than will the preparation to 
do better work. That is one of the 
things you should be most eager and 
earnest in doing, for largely as you 
train yourself now will be your 
chance later in life of earning and 
accomplishing. 

It would be silly for me to tell you 
what you should spend your money 
for, or how much of it you shonld 
spend; but I believe that it will pay 








you to give good heed to the three 
rules laid down in this letter: 

1. Be sure before you pay out your 
money that you are getting for it 
the thing you want most. 

2. Save back some of it as a re- 
serve; try always to have a little 
ready cash on hand; get “‘the saving 
bank habit.”’ 

3. Learn the difference between 
spending money and investing it; and 
take care to put some of yours where 
it will come back to you or help you 
to make more. 

Of the other point I have tried to 
bring out, education as an invest- 
ment, I shall talk a little in the next 
article. M. 





Universal education means that 
every youth should have an oppor- 
tunity to measure his mental powers 
in comparison with the mental pow- 
ers of his fellows, and that he should 
thus be aided in discovering the 
work for which he is best fitted, and 
then that he should have special 
iraining for that work.—Dr. Charles 
D. MclIver. 








PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTR, 


HOW ABOUT YOUR WELL? 





THE RIGHT WAY AND THE WRONG. 


5(Reproduced from Ritchie’s Primer of Sanitation. Copyright, 1909, by World Book Company, 


publishers, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York.) 

D that things can creep into it, you are inviting disease in your family? 

It doesn’t cost much to fix the well so that there will be no 
danger from either of these sources. The first picture shows a well 
that is thoroughly sanitary. Raise the earth about the surface of the 
well until the water will drain from it in all directions, put in a good 
pump and put on a tight top. The top can be made of boards, as in 
the illustration, and put on a brick or concrete foundation,—concrete 
is better: or a hard glazed tile or sewer pipe can be used as a top. 
Make provision, then, for the waste water. Don’t have it splashing 
about to seep back through the soil into the well or to make “puddles” 
around for the mosquitoes to breed in. Keep the soil about the well 
clean and sweet, too, and don’t have stock running around it. Such wells 
as that shown in the second picture are always dangerous. 


ID YOU EVER THINK of it, that when you leave the top of your 
well exposed to surface drainage, or have it so poorly covered 
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OWN A GUN 


UMC Steel Lined Shells won every Interstate Handicap for 
two years straight, a record never equalled by any other 
ammunition. 


The winning amateurs in these ten Interstate Handicaps chose Arrow and 


Nitro Club shells. 
buy exactly the same loads that they used, at your dealer's. 


Their successes prove their judgments were right. You 


Don’t risk 


losing your game by using other than the record-making UMC ammunition. 
The Steel lining in Arrow and Nitro Club shells protects the powder from 


moisture, insuring a uniform, snappy load in all kinds of weather. 


UMC 


Steel Lined shells are the only American shells made with this steel lining. 
UMC New Club Shot shells, for the last fifty years, have been the most 


popular black powder shells. 


Their popularity is the result of unfailing 


quality and efficiency. 


UMC Metallic Cartridges—made for every known arm in sizes from a BB Cap 
to the heavy shells for Uncle Sam's navy. The cartridges are tested for every 
arm in which they are to be used—tifle, pistol or revolver, just like your own. 


UMC guarantee — note our guarantee an every cartridge box which not only guarantees 
the cartridges but also the standard arms to the full extent of the maker's guarantee. 


Try the new UMC Hollow Point bullet, made in a variety of sizes to fit almost every arm. 
The hollow point increases the shocking and killing power on account of the greater mushroom- 
ing qualities of the bullet, and for this reason is superior to any other bullet on the market. 


“Lesmok” Powder .22’s—our newest cartridge for small game and target shooting. 


Try them. 


Write for Game Laws for 1910— mailed free. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Agency, 299 Broadway, New York City 
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__ Fires or Rusts in August, 
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Cooking.—Baked Beans, 677; Stor- 
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Angora Goat 
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Ask for Needed Help 732 
Bee Keeping for Farmers—598, 617, 
634, 649, 666, 684, 548, 556, 582, 
701, 729. 
Books for Farm Home 
Boys.—Corn Contest, 548; Amuse- 
ments For, 620; Keep Your Eyes 
Open, 633; Why Not Drink, 648; 
Frank Cochrane, 665; Makers of 
Future, 707; Problems, 710, 735, 
754; Talking to Himself, 710; A 
Potentiality, 713; Prizes For, 7 44, 
Bulletins You Ought to Have.. 673 
Can You Match Mr. Roosevelt? 714 
Clemson College Extension Work 580 
Farmers’ Alliance . -- 650 
Farmers’ Union Leader 629 
Foreign Holidays cee tae 
Immigration.—Barrett Urges, 541; 
Kind We Need, 560. 
Large Estates Pay Too Little Tax 592 


Ropy 
698; 


eeeeee 


Letters From Young. Readers... 718 


New Day Dawning 

New Type of Political Leader.. 

N. C. Farmers’ Convention 

Notes from Aiken Co., 8S. C 

Parable of the Hedgerow 

Parcels Post . 

Problems of So. Hill Country. . 726 

Put It Up to Your Candidate... 560 

Requisites of a Farm 629 

Roads.—Do Good Pay? 744; Drag, 
745, 750; Decrease Taxes, 745; In 
South Carolina, 747; Problems, 
747; Old Bill and Mud Hole, 753. 

Rotation in Office 696 

Round the World.—Word in Parting, 
678; Rockies, etc., 715; Canada to 
California, 733; Lagniappe, 751. 

Salary System, 593, 596. 

Sectional Sensitiveness 

Things I Saw in the West 

Things to Thank God For 
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Why Not Build Telephone Line 723 
W.. S.,Cobb’s Farming». ..+.«< CA8 


POULTRY. 


Chicks.—Growing, 684; 
Fall-Hatched, 684. 
Diseases. — 634; Chickenpox and 

Roup, 702; Sorehead, 720: 
Eggs.—How to Preserve, 550; Ad- 
vertise, 582; Campaign for, 616. 
Our Silver Cup 
R. I. Reds 
Spurs for Poultrymen, 598, 738. 
Type in Poultry Yard 
Work.—Hot Weather, 566; Septem- 
ber, 702. 


Money in. 


“WHAT’S THE NEWS?” 


A Warm Fight in Georgia..... 545 

Forest Fires in Northwest .... 697 

North Carolina Politics 545 

Week’s Happenings.—545, 561, 577, 
593, 611, 643, 661, 679, 697, 715, 
733, 751. 








conditions are the exception. 
exceedingly dirty and 
do anything with it. 


The Munger System thor- 
oughly cleans and dries the 
cotton before it delivers. it to 
the feeders. The process of 
handling the cotton in the 
elevator, separator and dis- 
tributor, in addition to remov- 
ing all the trash and dirt, 
opens up and loosens the 
cotton, leaving it in the best 
possible condition for the 
} gins to handle. 


In cases where the cotton 
is particularly dirty and trashy 
the operation of separating, 
cleaning and drying can be 
repeated before delivery to 
the feeders. On this account 
the Munger System can 
handle cotton under any and 
all conditions and is the only 
outfit which can. 


- 


The Gin that Does Perfect 
Work Under All Conditions 


If weather and labor conditions were always ideal, there are several systems 
on the market that could handle cotton and produce a fair sample. 


But ideal 


Most of the cotton that comes to the ginnery is’ 
trashy and much of it is wet. The ordinary system cannot 
It requires the exceptional system—the Munger System. 


ZZIA 
ZZ OUTIL PLL LL yaa | 


System Outfit 


This is only one 2 of the many exclusive features which put the Munger 
stem in a class by itself. Every ginner should study these features carefully. 
ae mean money in his pocket. 


We have prepared and co oP 
Munger System which we wi 


yrighted a handsomely illustrated book on the 
1 send to those interested. 


The: Continental Gin Company, 
Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala, Dallas, Texas. 


Memphis, Tenn, Charlotte, N. GC, 





atu 


HOW ABOUT YOUR 


haul them to the depot, sell them to the oil mills, and then buy 
meal me bulls for feed and fertilizer ? 


WHY NOT MAKE YOUR MEAL AND HULLS AT THE GIN. 
We build a line of plantation cotton seed hyped and separators which can be run 
in connection with er gin.or mill and | row eotton seed into meal and hulls 


& 


iS way saves GHT, saves HAULING, seves 


This 
OIL MILL PROFITS and pe ne a feed three times as rich in 
fatty matter as the oil mill meal. 


Write for cata aad price 
PERRYMAN MPG, CO., Birmingham, Ala. 








3 SIZES, $15.00, $27.50, $35.00 


DISTRIBUTES Lime, Fertilizers, Phos- 





phates, Nitrates, Ashes and fine Compost, even- 
ly and accurately, in any quantity from 
100 Ibs, to 4000 Ibs, to acre. Hundreds in use. 
Most popular Spreader made. Simple, strong 
and durable. Write for introductory Sample 


PAID 
Machine. 


KING WEEDER CO., Richmond, Va. 


FREIGHT 








THORNHILL WAGONS 


ve 


HAUL MORE-—-LAST LONGER—RUN LIGHTER, 
ASK ANY THORNHILL OWNER OR DEALER. 
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PROGRESSIVE"“FARMER AND GAZETTE, 


ANOTHER BiG OFFER 





10 WEEKS FOR 10 CENTS 





Here is an easy one for you. Anyone will take a ten cent proposition. 


You 


can sell them just as fast as you can see the people—and Premiums—sure—even 
for 10-cent subscriptions, we are giving you premiums. We can afford to do 
this because over 70 per cent of the people that subscribe for a short term like 


the paper.so well they renew and keep on taking it year after year. 


So we re- 


ward you for getting them started. Get the 10 Weeks for 10 Cents subscrip-. 


tions in blocks of 5, and earn the premiums you want. 








WHICH PREMIUM DO YOU WANT? 








For Five 10 Weeks for 10 Cents Subscriptions, or for the Price Quoted Under Each Article 


PREMIUM No 1—NEEDLE CASE 


This case contains 115 assorted needles. 
Needles for every purpose—fine, coarse, 
darners, button, carpet, etc. 


Free for a list of 5, or 25 cents cash. 


PREMIUM No. 4—THE HOUSEWIFE 


The Housewife is as its name signifies, a 
Magazine for the Housewife. Regular sub- 
scription price 50c a year. 


Free for a list of 5, or 30 cents cash. 


PREMIUM No. 2—NATIONAL POULTRY 
JOURNAL 
The National Poultry Journal is a first 
class Poultry Paper. It deals with Poultry 
and nothing but Poultry. The poultry paper 
you want. Regular rate, 50c. 
Free for a list of 5, or 25 cents cash. 


PREMIUM No. 5—GENTLEWOMAN 
The Gentlewoman is just full of interest- 
ing fiction, also departments devoted to 
Fancy Work, Styles, Housekeeping, etc. Re- 
gular subscription price 50c. 
Free for a list of 5, or 30c cash. 


PREMIUM No. 3—PAIR SHEARS. 


A first class pair of shears. One that will 
please you and give perfect satisfaction. 


Free for a list of 5, or 35 cents cash. 


PREMIUM No. 6—MAP AND CHART 
This is The Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette’s Big Map and Chart. We described it 
in our other offer. Send for a full descrip- 
tion or take our word for it. You want one. 
Free for a list of 5, or 25c cash. 





For a List of Ten 10 Weeks for 10 Cents Subscriptions 


PREMIUM No. 7—McCALL’S MAGAZINE 
AND ONE PATTERN 


McCall’s is one of the High-Grade Fashion 
Magazines, none better, and with this splen- 
did Magazine we give one free Pattern, price 
15c alone. 

Free for a list of 10, or for 50c cash. 


PREMIUM No. 10—SUGAR SHELL 


A heavy plated, beautiful Wildwood Pat- 
tern Sugar Shell. © Price $1.00. = 


Free for a list of 10, or 75c in cash. 





PREMIUM No. 8—SWEETHEARTS 
Sweethearts is the latest Society Fad. The 
liveliest card game ever. Better than Author’s 
and more enjoyable. Have a Sweetheart 
Party. The latest fad. 
Sent free for a list of 10, or 50c cash. 


PREMIUM No. 11—SEWING AWL 


A regular $1.00 Sewing Awl. You know 
what they are, or send card for description. 


Free for a list of 10, or 75c cash. 


PREMIUM No. 9—BUTTER KNIFE 


A heavy plated, dainty Wildwood Pattern 
Butter Knife. Price $1.00. 


Free for a list of 10, or for 60c in cash. 


PREMIUM No. 12—JACK KNIFE 
A sure-enough knife. Two real blades that 
will hold an edge. Brass lined.. Stag handle. 
Price $1.00 retail anywhere. 
Free for a list of 10, or 75c cash. 





For a List of Fifteen 10 Weeks for 10 Cents Subscriptions 


PREMIUM No. 13—THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 

Just for boys. It’s all boy and nothing but 
boy. It’s clean, wholesome and inspiring. 
Remember, “All work and no play makes 
Jack a very dull boy.” See that he earns 
the Boys’ Magazine. 10c per copy, $1.00 
per year. 

Free for a list of 15, or 85c cash. 





PREMIUM No. 14—SHEAR SET 


Three pairs of Shears. One pair of 8-inch 
Shears, one plain Button-hole and one pair 
small sewing—a combination every woman 
needa, 


Free for a list of 15, or 75c cash. 


PREMIUM No. 15—ATLANTA TRI-WEEK- 
LY CONSTITUTION 


You know this big Metropolitan Weekly. 
Subscription price, $1.00 a year. 


Free for a list of 15, or 75c cash. 








PREMIUM No. 16--ATLANTA SEMI-WEEK- 
LY JOURNAL AND NATIONAL POUL- 
TRY JOURNAL. 

The Atlanta Journal, 75c. per year. 
National Poultry-Journal, 50¢. per. year. 
Both free for a list of 15, or for 85c. cash. 


PREMIUM No. 17—GOOD ROADS. 


Every one interested in good roads should 
support and read this great paper—l10c. per 
copy; $1.00 a pear. 


Free for list of 15, or 75 cents cash. 








i Gold Watches, Silverware, Dishes. Anything you want for 
big lists. Send for descriptive lists. 
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